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THE PRESBYTERIAN FOR 1860. 
T= Presbyterian is approaching 
termination of 


friends will please 
the additions they bave made to the num- 


ber of our readers, as well as for the various 
manifestations of kiadoces we have received 


from them. The ensuing volume, we think 


we can confidently say, will be an improve- 
ment upon that of any previous year. In- 
stead of enlarging our sheet, as was at one 
time designed, we have concluded to re- 
tain the same dimensions, but to expend 
the additional sum in enriching the con- 
tents of the paper, keepiog in view the 
idea that the more matter we can compress 
within a narrow compass, the more fully 
will we meet the views of our readers and 
the spirit of the age. Amongst our con- 


templated improvements are: 


1. A Supprementary SuHeEet ror Ke- 


CLESIASTICAL PRocEEDINGS.—The rapid 
growth of the Church, and the wide ter- 
ritory covered by our circulation, renders it 
difficult for us to insert the proceedings of 
Synods and Presbyteries without excluding 
other important matter, and interfering 
with the usual variety of our columns. In 
order to obviate this difficulty, we shall 


issue an extra whenever it may be demand- 


ed by a surplus of such matter. 


2. A Weekty Paice Current.—For 
the accommodation of our country read- 
ers, who have produce to sell or purchases 


to make, we shall publish weekly a care- 
fully prepared report of the current market 
prices. 


8. The Presbyterian is published simulta- 
’ neously in New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- 
timore, and we have always endeavoured to 


do equal justice to the three cities. In or- 
der to do thi: more fully, we have made 
such arrangements for the coming year as 
will keep our readers better advised as to the 
current affairs in all of those cities, not only 

~ as regards our own churches, but as to the 
general interests of religion, and whatever 
else may properly come within the scope of 
this journal. | 


4. CORRESPONDENCE AND ConTRIBU- 
TORS.—The correspondence of the Presby- 
terian from our own land, and from various 


parte of the world, for extent and variety, 


is at present, inferior to that of no other 
religious journal; but we aim to do still 


better. We expect, during the coming 


year, to’have at our command a much lar- 
ger amount of talent in this de artment, 
and also to enlarge the list of our able 


contributors. 


5. Eprrorrau Letrers EvRope. 
—One of the editors of the Presbyterian, 
having been appointed by the General As- 
sembly on the delegation which is to visit 
Great Britain in the ensuing spring, has 


it in contemplation to perform that duty. 


In that case he will furnish for this journal 
 g_serjes of letters, giving his impressions 


of men and things in the Old World. 


In view of these and such other improve- 
ments, which our experience as journalists 
will enable us to make, we now appeal to 
our friends to lend their aid to extend still 
further the circle of our readers. A syste- 
matic effort could easily add two or three 
thousand names to our list of subscribers by 
No Pres- 
byterian family should be withont a Presby- 
terian newspaper. In order to lead to a 
general effort for this object, we make the 


the beginning of the new year. 


following 
LIBERAL OFFER. 


Any person who will send us ten new 


subscribers with fifteen dollars, may retain 
the remainder of the subscription price as 
remuneration for his trouble, and we will 
send ten papers for one year. 

Any person who will send us five new 
names, with eight dollars and seventy-five 
cents, may retain the remainder as compen- 
sation, and we will send five papers for one 
year. 

Any person sending us one new name, 
with two dollars, may retain the remainder, 
and we will send one paper for one year. 

This is not to be considered as a reduction 
of terms, but simply as a premium offered 
to those who will aid in enlarging our sub- 
scription list, and this arrangement will 
only hold until the Ist of January, 1860. 
For terms, see fourth page. Let our friends 
see if they cannot put a paper into every 
family. 

Wittram S. Martien & Co. 
Proprictors of the Presbyterian. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CONVENTION OF RULING ELDERS. 


A meeting of the ruling elders of the 
different Presbyteries composing the Synod 
of Alabama was held in Montgomery on 
~ the 26th ult., (the Synod having adjourned 
for that pnrpose,) when D. C. Houston, 
from Livingston, was called to the chair, 
and Daniel Chandler, from Mobile, was ap- 
pointed Secretary. 

The object of the meeting was fully ex- 
plained by the Chairman; and after spend- 
ing an hour in prayer and in appropriate 
religious exercises, and after a free inter- 
change of views and opinions in relation to 
the measures necessary to be adopted to 
: give efficiency to the eldership, a Com- 
_ mittee of one from each Presbytery, con- 
_ sisting of Daniel Chandler, James D. Webb, 
and John Whiting, was appointed to report 
to a subsequent meeting, to be held during 
Synod, what should be done to increase 
the usefulness of the ruling elders, and 
to promote the interests of our several 
churches. On motion, the Chairman was 
added to the Committee. 

The Rev. Dr. Thornwell of Columbia, 
South Carolina, being present, was invited 
to address the Convention. His remarks 
were interesting, encouraging, and impres- 
sive. The next day (the 5 nod having 
again adjourned to accommodate the rul- 
ing elders) the Committee, through Daniel 
Chandler, made the following report, viz: 


The office of a ruling elder is one of 
on importance. It should be magnified. 
t enters into tle organization of our 
Church, and is essential to its efficiency 
and completeness. The ruling elders are 
with “maintaining the spiritual 
government of the congregation;” and to 
enable them to —- faithfully and 
profitably the obligatious they have assumed, 
and the duties they owe to their con 
tions, the judicatories of the Church, and 
to Christ the Head of the Church, it is 
that they should be well informed 
as tothe nature of their office, its duties, 
its responsibilities, and its sacred character. 
They should be richly imbued with the 
Holy Spirit, and be able to hold “the mys- 


the 
another year of its 
existence, and in a state of prosperity ex- 
ceeding that of any previous time. Our 
our thaoks for 
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tery of ‘the faith in a pure conscience.” 
ore, 

1. That in order to accomplish 
these important results, and to produce unity 
of feeling and concert of action among the 
different churches, we invite the ruling elders 
of all the Presbyterian churches within the 
bounds of the Synod of Alabama to meet in 
convention at Greensboro, on Wednesday be- 
fore the meeting of the next Synod. 

in the different byteries composin 
the Synod of Alabama be 
to appoint one or more of their en elders 
to meet at the times and places of holding 
their respective Presbyteries, for the purpose 
of prayer and conference, and to adopt such 
measures as will tend to increase their use- 
fulness, and to promote the interests of the 
Church. 

Resolved, 3. That the ruling elders of the 

icular churches where the Synod and the 
different Presbyteries may hereafter be held 
be appointed a Committee to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the Convention to cor- 
respond with the ruling elders of the different 
churches, and to urge a full and punctual 
attendance, and to procure some one to preach 
@ sermon suitable to the occasion on day 
before Synod meets. 

, 4. That these proceedings be pub- 
lished in the Svuthern Seccieterian, in the 
True Witness, and in The Presbyterian. 

The report and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 
D. C. Houston, Chairman. 
Danret C. Caanpuer, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SYNODICAL PROCEEDINGS. 


SYNOD OF ALABAMA. 


This Synod met in Montgomery, Alabama, 
on the 17th ult. There was a pretty full at- 
tendance, but numbers of ministers were 
absent, and many churches not represented. 
The Rev. R. B. White, D.D., was elected Mod- 
erator; and the Rev. 8S. D. Campbell and the 
Rev. Philo Calhoun, Clerks. ides these 
three ministers, there were four others present 
who have removed from Virginia to this 
Synod; and among these the Rev. A. B. 

cCorkle is one who may be named as hav- 
ing been for many years one of the most 
efficient ministers of this body. He has under 
his care a strong church, embracing no less 
than seven lawyers and two pbysicians in its 
membership. And this church has been built 
up almost entirely under his ministry. 

The Synod of Alabama has an interest in 
the Theological Seminary at Columbia, and 
in Oglethorpe University. It also has under 
ita care a Female College at Talledega. These 
institutions necessarily occupy much of the 
time of Synod; and this kind of semi-secular 
business sometimes produces a little hard-shell 
Presbyterianism, especially among the ruling 
elders. The general sentiment, however, is 
decidedly in favour of denominational educa- 
tion, and many of the members of both class- 
es desire to carry on educational and mis- 
sionary operations on a liberal scale, com- 
mensurate with the increasing wealth and 

opulation of the State. No doubt the 
Eynod will, before many years, have appli- 
cations to take under its care one or more 

reparatory schools for boys. A first class 
institution of this kind is greatly needed. 
Our colleges need many feeders; and these 
feeders should not send into them rude and 
undisciplined youths. The standard of schol- 
arship and of decorum in a University can 
be elevated only by elevating the same stand- 
ard in the preparatory schools. 

This Synod employs a Synodical mission- 
ary, the Rev. Dr. Hall, a most ged preach- 
er, at a salary of $3000; and this large salary 
is raised by private effort, and is not allowed 
to interfere with the regular collections in the 
churches for Domestic Missions. May we not 
hope that such liberal efforts will be blessed, 
and the cause of Presbyterianism receive a 
new impulse in this rich and intelligent State? 

Far Sours. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE REVISED BOOK OF DISCIPLINE. 


NO. IL 


II. Passing over points of minor import- 
ance, we note the passage in which Dr. 
Thornwell seeks to justify the rule (Revised 
Discipline, chap. iv., § 1) which permits a 
court to condemn the offender without pro- 
cess when his offence is committed in open 
court. The objections to this grant of 

wer seem conclusive. That our present 

k gives as much power as is safe, in that 
it permits the offended judicatory, in such a 
case, to cite the offender, and as many spec- 
tators —members of its own body or others— 
as may be needed for witnesses, on the 
spot; while the lapse of the “ten free days” 
will be eminently wholesome in softenin 
exasperation; that a court outraged by oe 
a public offence will probably be in no safe 
nor calm mood to ascertain both the fact of 
the offence committed, and the penalty fair- 
ly proportioned to it; and that few of these 
salden sentences would be likely to satisfy 
either the public or the judges themselves, 
after a deliberate review. Dr. Thornwell 
very queerly argues that there may be 
‘‘cases in which the judgment ought to be 
rendered on the spot, in which the language 
of indignation is the language of justice.” 
We had thought that courts of God’s house 
ought to endeavour to imitate always, as 
nearly as may be, the calmness of their 
Master! The Revised Discipline says that 
one of the objects of discipline is the re- 
peutance of the offender. Now, we pre- 
sume that any sudden heat of indignation 
with which the lash may be laid on, will 
scarcely further that salutary object. ‘The 
wrath of man worketh not the righteousness 
of God.”” The immediate citation to an- 
swer ten days after for the sin, would 
surely be sufficiently demonstrative to 
prevent the public from suspecting the 
outraged judicatory of connivance. It is 
also remarked by Dr. Thornwell, (yet more 
queerly,) that “if the court finds itself in 
a condition not to pass an impartial judg- 
ment, it may postpone the matter until its 
—— have subsided, and reason resumes 
er supremacy.” It may postpone! But 
will it, when thus heated, ever wish to post- 
pone? Who that is acquainted with the 
human heart, does not know that one con- 
stant effect of excessive resentment is to 
justify itself as not excessive? If the court 
is so angry, then assuredly it will not think 
itself too angry to do justice; its anger will 
insure its blindness. Otherwise we should 
have this curious contradiction: the court 
would be too much blinded by passion to 
_see the right, and yet so free from the blind- 
ness of passion that they would clearly see 
it right not to act at that time! It will be 
better to change the “‘ may postpone”’ into 
‘must postpone,” or, in other words, to leave 
the old regulation unaltered. 


III. We will also, in this connection, no- 
tice the third article of the chapter on cases 
without process, by which church sessions 
are authorized to “strike from the roll of 
communicants” the names of those who, 
having committed no overt sin calling for 


do not consider themselves converted per- 
sons. The Reviewer's defence of it may 
be seen at page 395, Xc. 

It seems at least surprising that a Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, raised to 
do the will and pleasure of that body, should 
have embodied such a provision in their 
work, when it is so well known that the 
Assembly has steadily and invariably re- 
fused to sanction it, in its previous action. 
At least two cases, those of the Assemblies 
of Baltimore and St. Louis, might have 


discipline, yet voluntarily avow that they’ 


been in the minds of the Committee. But 
this by the way. 

The next point which will strike the well- 
informed reader, is the total change in the 
tone, and the line of argument assumed by 
Dr. Thornwell, from that formerly held by 
the advocates of this sort of withdrawal 
from communion, on the floor of the As- 
sembly. In former days, the argument 
there used to be this:—That discipline can- 
not be the proper means for getting such a 
member out of the church, use thero 
is no ‘‘offence” for which to discipline him; 
that if this unregenerate church member had 
continued to commune while conscious of his 
impenitence, he would have committed a 
heinous sin, and we may not discipline a 
man for not doing what would have been 
highly criminal, if done; that the ingenuous 
candour of such persons in avowing their 
condition deserves praise rather than cen- 
sure; and that a censure inflicted for such 
candour will be unsustained by that moral 
sense which alone gives force to the spiritual 
penalties of the Church, so that the disci- 

line will do unmingled mischief. Hence 
it was demanded that the unconverted com- 
municant should receive a sort of honourable 
dismission, without discipline, from the com- 
munion roll of the Church. [And these 
are the arguments which we have heard 
advanced since the publication of the Re- 
vised Discipline, in advocacy of this article. 
If, then, the article has been misunderstood, 
as Dr. Thornwell complains, that misunder- 
standing has been shared alike by the friends 
and enemies of the new book!] And among 
those who have understood it thus, must be 
ranked one of the most experienced and 
influential members of the very Committee 
which wrote the article, Dr. Hodge. The 
und on which the Princeton Review 
briefly defended the article, is obviously 
that which Dr. Thornwell says is a sheer 
misapprehension in objectors. For instance, 
the former argues that the unconverted com- 
municant “should not be visited with ecclesi- 
astical censure, simply for believing that he 
is not prepared to come to the ‘ Lord’s ta- 
ble.” Sach a man, then, according to Dr. 
Hodge, is not to be gotten out of commu- 
nion by the way of discipline; but accord- 
ing to Dr. Thornwell, he is to be dealt with 
in that way. Seeing the leading members 
of the Assembly’s Committee thus at points, 
we may safely wait till they settle between 
themselves what they mean. And when 
large masses meet in collision, it is best for 
small ones to keep away, lest they be crush- 
ed between them. 

But now the whole gr. 1nd is changed. 
Says Dr. Thornwell:—“ The unconverted 
offender is distinctly treated as guilty of an 
offence.” .. . “The man is convicted upon 
his own showing.” . . . “The rule pre- 
scribes a penalty to be inflicted by the 
court.” . . . “Whatis the penalty? It is 
exclusion, judicial exclusion from the com- 
munion of the Church for an indefinite 
time.” . . . **No evasion of discipline, be- 
cause discipline is actually exercised,’’ Xc. 

Now, we will candidly say that the avow- 
al of these principles by the expounder of 
the new Book, so different from all previous 
expositions of this article, gives us great 
pleasure. Could the article be only made 
to carry this sense explicitly to all the 
Church, it would be greatly relieved of its 
objectionable character. But if Dr. Thorn- 
well could succeed in this, we are sure that 
it would result in a total ‘‘change of front” 
in the two parties to this discussion. His 
former advocates would be found his oppo- 
sers; for the very thing they demand is 


get out of Church communion without dis- 


cipline, and we, his opposers, would be left 


could still only become the defenders of his 
right intention, and not of the language of 
the article in question. 

Let that remark be distinctly apprehend- 
ed, which has been so often made, that we 
do not wish the unbelieving communicant 
in this case disciplined for his candour in 
avowing his impenitent condition, nor for 
his proper desire not to profane the sacra- 
ment. It is perpetually represented, (as 
fur instance, by Dr. Palmer, in the same 
number of the Southern Presbyterian Re- 
view,) that this absurdity is the necessary 
alternative of a refusal to dismiss him sim- 
ply from the communion. No; the proper 
ground of discipline is the unbelief which 
he professes, for this, according to Christ’s 
words, is sin, voluntary sin, and ‘‘the head 
and front of his offending.’ That discipline 
should be inflicted for that sin, because the 
government of the Church should be in ac- 
cordance with its doctrines; it is an absur- 
dity and wickedness to tell sinners, from 
the pulpit, that a voluntary avowal of un- 
belief and impenitence is the sin for which 
‘“‘the wrath of God abideth on them,” and 
from the judgment-seat, that it is nothing 
disciplinable. We do not wish, as is rep- 
resented, to compel the unbelieving com- 
municant, by the lash of discipline, to con- 
tinue his hypocritical approaches to the 
Lord’s table. No; but we desire, by the 
lash of discipline, to drive him away from 
the Lord’s table, on account of the sin of 
impenitence; and thus to testify, practical- 
ly, the truth, that his continuance in im- 
penitence is his fault, and that he ought at 
once to seek the remedy of it, in Christ’s 
free grace. Here, in a word, is the con- 
trast between the truth and the error on this 
subject. The erroneous view says the in- 
genuous, unbelieving communicant, as he 
has done nothing worthy of discipline, must 
be allowed the privileye of simply with- 
drawing from the communion. The true 
view regards coming to the communion as 
the privilege, and being debarred from it as 
the infliction, and it visits that infliction on 
the sinner for his unbelief. While the un- 
believer demands the privilege of going 
out unscathed, the Church says to him: 
“Nay, verily, but you shall be driven out 
for your sin.”” There the practical result 
is the same, in that by either way the 
unbeliever gets out of the communion; but 
it is vastly different as to the truthfulness 
of the testimony borne concerning the 
merits of the case. The reviewer says: 
‘Tf a man has renounced his God and Sa- 
viour in his heart, whether the Church has 
a right to interpose, and say you shall not 
renounce the profession of your faith, is a 
very different thing from legitimating either 
act.” If the man is a church-member, the 
Church has a right to interpose and prevent 
his voluntarily laying off his profession ; 
she should forbid it, in order that she may 
exercise immediately her prerogative of 
stripping it off, in righteous judgment. 
But there is little need to argue these 

ints now, as we have the powerful aid of 

r. Thornwell to assert this principle. 

If his exposition of the article could be 
substituted in the Revised Discipline in 
place of the article itself, we should be very 
well satisfied; though we suppose his ob- 
jection to “sermonizing” in a book of mere 
rules would hardly permit this. But we 
are compelled to regard the article as high- 
ly objectionable, because it will inevitably 
be misunderstood. Let the feader bear in 
mind that Dr. Thornwell admits the self- 
deceived communicant should be indefinite- 
ly suspended from full communion, [as dis- 
tinctly guilty of an offence, the offence of 
unbelief,] by course of discipline, and a 
judicial sentence solemnly pronounced. 

hy, then, give the unfortunate occasion 
for misunderstanding? His own advocates 


have fallen into it, by segregating this caso | 


that these moral, ingenuous unbelievers shall | 


his only defenders. But we fear that we 


| from all other cases of discipline for offence, 
and making it the subject of a peculiar re- 
gulation. Why place it in a chapter en- 
titled, “Of cases without ss’? Pro- 
cess here must mean judicial process; and 
to make this one of the cases without pro- 
cess, very naturally, if not necessarily, sug- 
gests the idea that it is not to be dealt with 
judicially. Why use novel and peculiar 
words in describing the result of the case: 
“‘His name shall be stricken from the roll 
of communicants ;” instead of saying, as in 
all other cases deserving the same penalty, 
“He shall be indefinitely suspended from 
the communion till he repents.” Ina set 
of brief laws, judicial language should be 
used where it is intended that judicial ideas 
shall be retained. But above all, the arti- 
cle is a unfortunate in describing 
this unbelieving communicant as one who 
‘‘has committed no offence which requires 
rocess.” Will not every one understand 
y process here, disciplinary process? Will 
not every one understand the article as de- 
scribing this impenitent communicant as 
one who does not require discipline? It is 
inevitable. And yet Dr. Thornwell’s expo- 
sition says he does require discipline, and 
receives it; yea, severely, in this very arti- 
cle. We will not say that the exposition 
was an after-thought to save the article from 
the overwhelming objections which lay 
against its doctrine; but we will say, that 
the exposition is vastly better than the ar- 
ticle; and that if any legislation must needs 
be added to meet this class of cases, we 
pray that it may be so modified in its word- 
ing as to express, without ambiguity, the 
correct doctrine. 
But we hold that no new legislation is 
needed. It would have been far better, far 
freer from misapprehension, to leave this 


roll? 


class of offences to be dealt with as all other 
offences are, according to the chapter on 
general process. These offences contain 
nothing in them so peculiar as to require 
peculiar treatment, except such as is already 
provided for by that chapter. Dr. Thorn- 
well does, indeed, point out the fact, that 
in the chapter on Actual Process there is 
in the old book no provision for receiving 
the confession of a member as evidence 
against him, and issuing the sentence there- 
on. Well, perhaps it would be very well to 
supply that omission in that place; and yet 
there is such a provision in the chapter on 
Process against a Minister, the spirit of 
which so obviously applies to other cases, 
that we presume no one court ever felt 
any embarrassment about receiving the con- 
fession of a delinquent as sufficient evidence 
of the offence confessed. We have kaowsa 
sessions to sentence on that evidence solely; 
and we have never yet heard of the Presby- 
tery that corrected them for so 

at hinders, then, that ‘ session 

o, under the old book, all the 

which Dr. Thornwell represents 
ticle as doing; should, after due private ex- 
hortation, bring the unconverted communi- 
cant befure session, receive his voluntary 
confession of the sin of impenitency, sen- 
tence him thereon by a judicial act to an 
indefinite suspension from the communion, 
and (not strike his name from the roll of 
communicants; a most inconsistent act with 
Dr. Thornwell’s interpretation,) mark him 
as suspended until repentance, on the church 
What hinders the session, with our 
present laws, to make that difference which 
the absence of any outward crime socially 
degrading in such an unbeliever ought to 
make, so as to affix no undue obloquy by 
their sentence? The way is just as open 
now to this regular judicial action on such 
eases as need be. The real difficulty is, as 
Dr. Thornwell will find, that those brethren 
who desire change do not desire any judi- 
cial action, any discipline, for such cases. 
And if he can succeed in convincing them 
that his exposition of his article is the one 
it must bear, he will soon find them against 
him, instead of forhim. And then we will 
give him a hearty welcome to our side of 
the question. 

There is a practical objection to the in- 
troduction of this article into our Book of 
Discipline, which Dr. Thornwell mentions, 
but does not further refute. We believe 
that time will show it to be a solid objec- 
tion. It has been suggested that persons 
conscious of evil doings which are likely to 
become known, or of a desire to perpetrate 
such evil doings, will seek to evade the 
more regular and painful forms of disci- 
pline, by making this profession of impeni- 
tence before session, and having themselves 
summarily “marked off.’ And church 
sessions will too often permit this mode of 
severance for the church connection of a 
troublesome member, even where the offence 
is already flagrant; for it is a painful and 
invidious task to administer discipline. 
Thus, it is to be greatly feared, this new 
article will become the door of escape for 
the mass of offenders, and the salutary fear 
of regular discipline will become almost nn- 
known. It will prove a sort of general Ec- 
clesiastical Bankrupt Law, by which every 
body will get whitewashed who is in debt, 
so as to defy the sheriff. Let those who 
best know human nature and the nature of 
church sessions say whether these prognos- 
tications are not well founded; and let those 
who may live to see this article generally 
established mark their fulfilment. 

Here I pause for the present. Next 
week we shall go a little further. 

CONSERVATIVE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEDICATION IN VIRGINIA. 


The new house of worship built by the 
Greenwood Church of Prince William 
county, Virginia, was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God on Sabbath, November 13th, 
in the presence of a crowded assembly. 
The discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Thomas B. Balch, from Psalm cxxii. 1: 
‘IT was glad when they said unto me, let 
us go into the house of the Lord,” &c. 

This church is about equi-distant from 
the towns of Occoquan and Dumfrise. Its 
dimensions are about thirty-four by twenty- 
four feet, and it is supposed will seat about 
two hundred and fifty people. Its style of 
execution reflects credit on the architect 
and builder. The furniture is in good 
taste, and was provided chiefly by the la- 
dies of the congregation. The history of 
this infant enterprise is interesting. A 
few families had emigrated from the north 
to that part of Prince William. About 
two years since the Rev. A. M. Hershey 
commenced preaching among them, with 
indefatigable zeal. He was in the employ- 
ment of the Presbyterian Board of Domes- 
tic Missions. Many of the people there 
are generous contributors for their means, 
and some gave beyond their means. After 
their self-denial, are there not some opulent 
Christians who would help, by a small do- 
nation, to extinguish the remaining debt 
of ove hundred and fifty-two dollars. The 
congregation of Dr. Harrison, of Alexan- 
dria, have already aided the enterprise. 
Upon the whole, this beautiful little erec- 
tion is an honour to the neighbourhood, to 
the Board of Domestic Missions, and to the 
missionary who has laboured in a destitute 
locality with Moravian simplicity. 


A SPECTATOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. WILLIAM LATTA McCALLA. 


The much-esteewed and eminent minis- 
ter of the gospel, Rev. William L. McCualla, 
whose death was lately announced in the 
Presbyterian, was born on the 25th Novem- 
ber, 1788, in Jessamine county, Kentucky, 
and died at the residence of Mr. Ogden, in 
Madison county, Louisiana, after a brief 
illness from congestive chills, on the 12th 
of October, 1859, having nearly completed 
his seventy-first year. His family were 
absent from home, in Missouri; but he was 
surrounded by kind and attached friends, 
who lavished upon him every attention his 
situation required. 

His father was Dr. Andrew McCalla of } 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, who, with his 
father, Captain William McCalla, partici- 
pated in the Revolutionary war, and at his 
death drew a pension as surgeon’s mate. 
At the close of the war Dr. McCalla re- 
moved to Kentucky, and finally settled in 
Lexington, then the principal town in the 
State. His mother was Miss Martha Moore, 
who was born near Charlottesville, Virginia, 
and who soon after the war also removed 
to Kentucky, under the care of her excel- 
lent sister, Mrs. Colonel Crockett, where 
she was united in marriage to Dr. McCalla, 
in February, 1786. The paternal relatives 
of the deceased were all Presbyterians, 
among whom were the Kev. William Latta, 
of the Revolutionary era, and his five sons, 
all of whom were eminent ministers of the 
gospel. The maternal ancestry were of the 
persecuted and exiled Huguenots. He was 
justly proud of such a descent, but more so 
of the moral and religious example they set 
during their lives. 

In 1813 he married Miss Martha A. 
Finley, daughter of General Samuel Finley 
of Chillicothe, who survives him. In 1811 
he began the study of theology under the 
care of the West Lexington Presbytery, 
and after some difficulties, which he sur- 
mounted, he was licensed to preach by the 
Presbytery of Chillicothe, into whose bounds 
he had moved after his marriage. 


It is not our design to follow the deceased 
through his long course of labour in his 
Master's service, in every step of which he 
proved himeelf an able and successful preach- 
er of the gospel. It will be sufficient to 
te the congregations over 
which be many of which were 
end bailt up by his exertions. 
so bright, his disin- 
so pare, his love for the poor 
the lowly, as well as for the rich and 

He never made wealth or 
worldly howours objects of pursuit. He 
did not fear the enmity of the world in the 
discharge of duty. He never entertained 
malice towards his enemies, but sincerely 
prayed for their conversion and happiness. 

His personal labours as a minister were 
truly apostolical in one respect, for he tra- 
versed and preached to various communi- 
ties, often undergoing personal dangers 
from which even military men have some- 
times shrunk without imputation on their 
courage. One instance occurred at St. 
Louis some few years since. Those who 
reside there know the lawless character of 
the boatmen on the wharves, especially 
when released from labour, and indulging | 
in intemperance. It appeared to Mr. 
McCalla that they formed a class of as 
unhappy outcasts as ancient or modern so- 
ciety could show, and one for whose souls 
no man cared. The sight of such a large 
number of men moving rapidly down to 
perdition at once melted his heart and fired 
his zeal. He resolved to make an effort in 
their behalf, and fixed on the ensuing Sab- 
bath afternoon to inaugurate his missionary 
enterprise. Some of his pious friends at 
first agreed to accompany him, while others 
strongly dissuaded himfrom it. Finally all 
declined interfering in the affair, but he 
persisted. Even some of the police, whose 
duty it was to keep order in the quarter, 
warned him that his life would be in dan- 
ger, and that they would be unable to pro- 
tect him. He told them he did not desire 
their interference, and avowed his intention 
to persist. Accordingly, in the afternoon, 
he proceeded to the wharves, where these 
men ‘most did congregate,” entirely un- 
armed, and mounting an empty packing 
box, in the presence of a few of the deni- 
zens of the place, in his clear, sonorous 
voice he commenced singing that most ap- 
propriate bywn— 


“I’m not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Nor to defend his cause; 
Maintain the honour of his word, 
The glory of his cross.” 


The first tones of his voice brought out 
from the dens of the vicinity the class of 
whom he had been warned, who soon col- 
lected in a disorderly manner around him. 
And now began an exhibition upon which, 
no doubt, angels looked down with deep 
interest, where a faithful servant of Christ, 
armed with gospel weapons, and burning 
with love to God and to the souls of dying 
men, entered the field against Satan in be- 
half of dying immortals, and fought with- 
out fear against all odds. The result justi- 
fied his conduct. In the midst of threats 
of violence on the part of some, he was 
listened to and applauded by others, and 
finally order was restored, and he was al- 
lowed to pour into their ears the long de- 
ferred offers of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. The largest and most formidable 
of the company came to him when he was 
about to retire, and laying his hand upon 
Mr. McCalla’s arm, thanked him for com- 
ing, invited him to come again, and pledged 
himself he should not be disturbed. He 
did go again, and with what result will be 
made known in the day when all men shall 
be judged. 

A field of labour of a very different kind, 
on which he entered in the city of Phila- 
delphia a few years since, exhibits the vigi- 
lance with which he sought out those who 
were like sheep without a shepherd, and 
the generous ardour with which he could 
exert himself in their behalf. A consider- 
able number of French people were appa- 
rently afloat on the community, having no 
common bond of union in religious matters, 
and in danger of being lost for the want of 
it. He exerted himself to draw them to- 
gether, preached to them in their own lan- 
guage, procured for them, by the liberal 
kindness of pastors and people in some con- 
gregations, a place for them to assemble in, 
and in various ways laboured for their spi- 
ritual good. 

Mr. McCalla was a constant and syste- 
matic student, and thus acquired a vast 
fund of knowledge, of which he made good 
use. He was master of Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, and well acquainted with 


French, German, and Spanish. His know- 


ledge of the Holy Scriptures was complete ; 
and it became the magazine to supply him 
with weapons for his spiritual warfare. 

His style of preaching was singularly 
adapted to enchain the attention and con- 
vince the understanding, while it also ap- 
pealed to the heart. As a debater, he was, 
perhaps, never excelled, and but seldom 
equalled. Ina Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies, as well as in public 
discussions with numerous able and elo- 
quent antagonists, he was eminently distin- 
guished for wit, eloquence, and an almost 
irresistible power over the minds of his 
hearers. He was always ready to enter 
the arena to defend the truth, no matter 
who might assail it. There was no field of 
his labour, during the forty-six years of his 
ministry, in which he displayed higher 
qualities, unless it was in his ceaseless, 
hearty, persevering, and affectionate exer- 
tions to save the souls of dying immortals 
from perdition. In that cause he exerted 
all his powers—by entreaty, by persuasion, 
by remonstrance, by admonition. He was 
instant in season and out of season with all 
classes of men, whether rich, polished, and 
educated, or poor, rude, and humble. His 
last years were spent in affectionate and 
self-denying labours among the coloured 
people of the South, to whom, as well as to 
their refined masters, he was an acceptable 
preacher. Wedoubt not that at this moment 
he is surrounded by many who preceded him 
to the eternal world, to whom the God of 
his fathers made him the honoured instru- 
ment of conversion. When we look back 
upon the life of ceaseless toil, trials, and 
sufferings through which this faithful sol- 
dier of the cross fought his way without 
ever faltering, his surviving friends may 
well be consoled with the reflection that he 
has at last been discharged from service by 
the Captain of his Salvation, and been mer- 
cifully called to receive the reward of the 
just on high. M. 


—— SS 


A WORD FROM ILLINOIS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Avrora, Illinois, November 22, 1859. 

Messrs. Editors—Last week a Presby- 
terial appointment made it necessary for 
me to visit Morris City, distant about thir- 
ty miles. How to reach it was a question. 
The weather had been mild and beautiful 
as Indian summer, and a ride across the 
prairie was anticipated with great pleasure; 
but Jack Frost became impatient for his 
supremacy, and by some sudden movement 
changed the programme, so that storm 
should succeed to calm, rain and snow to 
the dreamy haze which hung in listless 
quietude upon the horizon; and then by 
one fell swoop, down he came, and con- 
verted the moistened and pulpy surface of 
the earth into such broken, roughened, 
horrent, corrugated crystallization, as al- 
most to forbid carriage travel, and cer- 
tainly to render it irksome and slow. 

What shall now be done? Decline to 
go? That would be contrary to my life- 
long precept and example, and possibly 
create serious difficulty in the service I was 
to aid in performing. The only alterna- 
tive was to go by rail, eo by rail I went. 
First to Chicago, forty-three miles; thence 
on the Rock Island Railroad to Morris, 
sixty miles; “the farthest way round be- 
ing the shortest way across’’—one hundred 
miles to get thirty! 

At Chicago I found Dr. Rice ready to 
accompany me, being appointed on the 
same Committee. Reaching our destina- 
tion about noon, we found the Rev. Reuben 
Frame awaiting our arrival, and repaired 
immediately to his house. Dinner being 
discussed and satisfactorily settled, our 
next point was the Presbyterian church, 
where Mr. Frame was to be installed. Dr. 
Rice preached the sermon and gave the 
charge to the people; I to the pastor. The 
sermon was one of clear logical consecu- 
tion, striking illustration, and warm, im- 
pressive delivery. Its theme was Christ 
crucified. Three questions served as way- 
marks for the train of thought. Who is 
Christ? Why was he crucified? What 
results follow? It was worthy the fame of 
the preacher, and eminently worthy the 
occasion. This pastoral relation has been 
constituted under hopeful circumstances. 
The Church, though feeble, has acted -vig- 
orously, cancelled a debt upon their house 
of worship, and placed themselves in a 
position to prosecute the Master’s work to 
greater advantage than in days past. 

The town has some three thousand in- 
habitants, is situated on the Illinois river, 
and has the advantages derived from the 
Illinois Canal and the Rock Island Rail- 
road. It does a large business as a graio 
market, and has several productive coal 
mines in its vicinity, well laid out, and 
covering a large area. It will one day 
become a place of importance. In the es- 
timation of ita citizens, it is so now. It 
has a Methodist and a Congregationalist 
Church; in addition to the Presbyterian ; 
and I was told the Baptists and Episco- 
palians each designed to build there. 

The brethren, Frame and Rice, were 
fellow-students in the Seminary at Prince- 
ton. Now, after years of separation, they 
have become co-presbyters in the North- 
west. Old associations made the present 
meeting very pleasant. Nor was I alto- 
gether excluded from the charmed circle. 
From 1833 to 1835 Dr. Rice and I were 
co-presbyters in Kentucky. Seldom have 
we met since; and are now united in a 
Western field, then the habital of the sav- 
age. Mr. Frame is originally from Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, near the field of my 
labours for the last twenty-three years; was 
once a student of Lower West Nottingham 
Academy, then under the care of Dr. Ma- 
graw. His earliest public religious instruc- 
tion was from the lips of my warm, per- 
sonal friend, that ever active and earnest 
pastor, the Rey. James Latta. We could 
each, therefore, contribute an element of 
reminiscence, tending to enhance the plea- 
sure of our social as well as our official 
meeting. 

The new pastor has an open door and a 
wide field; and while Morris presents some 
special advantages asa point of influence 
for our Church, I trust it will in turn feel 
the benefit resulting from her intelligent 
ministry, her liberal policy, her conserva- 
tive yet progressive tendency. Long may 
the newly installed enjoy his pleasant 
home, find enlarged usefulness, and build 
up a framework which shall be impressed 
with many seals of the divine approbation, 
his joy and praise in the great day of ac- 
counts. 

Returning, enjoyed a brief ioterview 
with the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord in Chicago. 


His friends will be glad to learn that he is 
looking well, though suffering somewhat 
from throat-ail, and has entered upon his 
duties in the Seminary with a right good 
will. Matured scholarship, elegance of 
style, impressive delivery, and urbane man- 
ners, combine to make him an attractive 
and popular Professor. His late inaugural 
address was forcible in thought and beauti- 
ful in diction—a gem among gems. Each 
Professor was excellent in his department, 
and I felt grateful that such men were 
called of God and his Church to fill such 
positions; yet Dr. Lord, as to finish and 
elocution, certainly excelled. Still, I must 
say, I was delighted with them all, and 
felt that the peroration of Dr. Halsey’s was 
the finest I had listened to for a long, long 
time. No young man, who seeks eminence 
in Professors, need fear to enter this Semi- 
nary of the North-West. 

These brethren are hard working men, 
and, with the exception of Dr. Halsey, 
prevented by feeble health, are preaching 
quite as much as when they were pastors. 
Dr. Rice is doing the work of pastor, Pro- 
fessor, editor, general lecturer, and I know 
not who or what else—more, far more, than 
ought to be required of him. He is in 
danger of being overworked, and thus ex- 
posed toa premature grave. Dr. Scott is 
labouring to form and build up a pastoral 
charge for himself on the west side of the 
river; and Dr. Lord has been supplying 
with great acceptance, as I learn, a vacant 
New-school church in the city. The old 
wine, after all, is the best. Christians will 
love the gospel when they hear it—will en- 
joy it. Hence the pleasure derived from 
the ministrations of this servant of God. 
Thus he is disavowing prejudice, and awak- 
ening respect for the labours of Old-school 
ministers. In a city like Chicago this 
itself is a great work. I design not to 
flatter these brethren, but as the Church 
has called for their services in this field, it 
is due to all the interests involved that 
their qualifications and labours should be 
known. ‘‘ Honour to whom honour is due.” 

Before I close let me relate an incident 
which occurred during the late sessions of 
our Synod in Chicago. An anti slavery 
Convention of the Dr. Cheever stripe was 
sitting in Chicago at the same time. A 
gentleman of thé city, with whom one of 
our Professors was slightly acquainted, ac- 
costed him one morning, “ Well, Doctor, 
were you in the Convention last evening ?”’ 
“No, sir, I do not belong to that stripe;” 
(here great surprise was manifested by the 
gentleman,) “but if I had been there, I 
should have offered one additional resolu- 
tion.” «Ah, indeed! what would that 
«+Resolved,” resumed the Doctor, 
‘That when we get to the kingdom of 
heaven we will not sit down with Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, for they were once slave- 
holders!” This was enough. The gen- 
tleman passed on, concluding, doubtless, 
that he had mistaken his man. 


Yours, for the present, A. H. 


LINES 
On the Death of the Rev. J. Kirkpatrick, Jr. 


BY THE REV. T. HEMPSTEAD, 
Another gone—O mystery! 
Who shall unfuld the plan 
Of Him who in his balance holds 
The destiny of man? 
Ilis footsteps I may follow; there 
His face I yet may see, 
But he, from realms of perfect rest, 
Will never come to me, 


What though a cloud came down and hung 
About his closing years? 

What though no eye might know his doubts, 
Or count his secret tears? 

The battle-din is ended, 
The strife is over now, 

And we believe a royal crown 
Is resting on his brow. 


I know not how it fared with him 
While death was hovering nigh, 

And earth, with all its lovely forms, 
Was fading from his eye; 

Or how the Lord, whose feet have trod 
That gloomy path before, 

Drew nigh, and bore my friend across 
Untdjthe brighter shore; 


Or what the last words uttered 
To father, wife, or friend, 
Who gathered round, with streaming eyes, 
To look upon the end; 
I only know that I am here, 
A toiler, and unblest, 
While he is with his Master where 
The weary are at rest. 


O! early called, my brother, 
Art thou, away from time; 

A worm was at the palm-tree’s heart 
That bowed it ere its prime! 

A little time thy chosen path 
Bright, bright before thee lay, 

Then God drew nigh, and turned thy feet 
Into another way. 


A thousand gifted less than thou 
Were gathering in their sheaves, 
From valleys wet with summer dews, 
Or sere with autumn leaves ; 
But thou, a stricken reaper, 
In the shadow lying down, 
While the ripe fields waved before thee 
In gold and silver brown. 


On earth thy life was beaatiful, 
And eloquent thy tongue, 

On which, when Jesus was the theme, 
How many, charmed, have hung! 

Now hushed—unsearchable his ways 
At whose behest we bow, 

While to thy grave we press, and strew 
The dust upon thy brow. 


A Vigorous Thrust at Intemperance. 


I have been thinking how horrible it must 
be to see any body one cared for/drunk; the 


honest eyes dull and meaningless; the wise 
lips jabbering foolishness; the whole face 
and figure, instead of being what one likes 


to look at, takes pleasure to see in the same 
room, even—growing ugly, irrational, dis- 
gusting—more like a beast than a man. 
Yet some women have to bear it, have to 
speak kindly to their husbands, hide their 
brutishness, and keep them from making 
worse fvols of themselves than they can help. 
I have seen it; not merely by working men's 
wives in drawing-rooms. I think, if I were 
married, and I saw my husband the least 
overcome by wine, not “drunk,” may be 
but just excited, silly, otherwise than his 
natural self, it would nearly drive me wild. 
Less on my own account than on his. To 
see him sink—not for a great crime, but a 
contemptible, cowardly bit of sensualism— 
from the height where my love had placed 
him; to have to take care of him, to pit 
him—ay, and I might pity him, but I thi 
the full glory and passion of my love would 
die out, then and there forever. A life for 


a life. 


JOHN KNOX. 


LECTURE BY THE LORD ADVOCATE OF SCOTLAND. 


The introdu lecture of the course 
appointed by the London Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the winter was 
delivered on a recent Tuesday evening, at 
Exeter Hall, by the Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land, to a very numerous audience, includ- 
ing Mr. R. C. L. Bevan (Chairman,) Mr. 
T. Hankey and Mr. Kinnaird, members of 
Parliament, the Rev. Dr. McCrie, and the 
Rev. James Hamilton. -The subject of the 
lecture was, “‘The Influence of Knox and 
the Scottish Reformation on the Reforma- 
tion in England.” In a discourse commen- 
cing at eight o'clock, and lasting nearly two 
hours, but the interest of which never for 
a moment flagged, the learned gentleman 
sought principally to exhibit Knox in the 
light of an English rather than a Scottish 
Reformer, with the latter of which charac- 
ters his name is usually associated in the 
popular mind. Regarding him as a man 
w name was engraven on the institu- 
tions of his country, which he might be 
said to have regenerated, he took a rapid 
glance at the more prominent of his 
career, premising that, although in Scotland 
the memory of Knox and the Reformation 
was pow as green as in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in England he was afraid the estimate 
of the great Scottish Reformer was one 
which fell far short of the mark at which 
he stands even in the eyes of Europe. In 
this part of the kingdom Knox was mostly 
regarded as having been identified with a 
religious movement which did not concern 
the people of England, and in which men 
but little removed from barbarism played 
the principal part. It was thought, too, he 
was rather unmannerly to a youthful Queen, 
and he and his followers were charged wi 
the destruction of some of the most beau 
ful ecclesiastical monuments in Scotland. 
The Lord Advocate endeavoured to show 
how far from accurate those opinions were. 
Strong in speech and action he undoubtedly 
was, but that he had the manners, as he 
had the education of a gentleman, no one 
who read his history could entertain a doubt. 
Mary herself sent for him over and over 
again, and although she did not much like 
what he told her, there was no ground for 
imagining that he did not behave in the 
presence of Majesty with all the cou 
and a with which a gentleman should 

His Lordship then pointed out what a 
deep, vital, and continuing interest England 
had in the cause of Protestantism from its 
rise in Scotland till its triumph; to show 
the part which the Scottish Reformers, and 
Knox in particular, took, not in the Scottish 
Reformation only, but in that of England; 
and still further, how much this country, 
with its free institutions, its religious liber- 
ty, and its Protestant faith, owed to the 
steadfast hand with which the affairs of 
Scotland were conducted during the few 
but eventful years in which Knox was sub- 


stantially the ruler. It was a popular mis- 


take to suppose that Knox was only a Scot- 
tish Reformer. He was the comfade in 
arms, the companion in misfortune, in la- 


bour, and to a great extent in opinion, of . 
some of the best and ‘noblest fathers of the - 


Anglican Church. In Scotland he spent 
his youth and his old age, but it was to 
England that he devoted the flower of his 
manhood. (Cheers.) He remarked that 
Knox, like many other t men, manifes- 
ted no extraordinary ability till after he had 
turned forty. He then traced Knox’s pub- 
lic career through its successive stages; first 
as a refugee in St. Andrews’ Castle, and 
afterwards a prisoner in a French galley; 
secondly, as a Scottish exile in England 
from 1549 to 1553, preaching at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed and Newcastle by royal autho- 
rity, in the reign of Edward VI., acting as 
chaplain to that monarch, taking part in 
the revision of the Liturgy, and other steps 
in the completion of the Reformation, and 
—— the new doctrines extensively in 

uckinghamshire; then during his residence 
at Dieppe, after the accession of Mary, at 
which period he still evinced the warmest 
interest in the Protestantism of England ; 
next, during his stay at Frankfort and Ge- 
neva, where he mingled constantly with 
English Protestant refugees, this portion ot 
his career being chequered by a temporary 
presence in Scotland. 

In his retreat at Geneva he wrote a trea- 
tise in which he undertook to prove that it 
was unlawful for a woman to rule; and he 
appended to it this quaint title, “The First 
Blast of the Trumpet against the Monstrous 
Regiment (that is, rule or government) of 
Women.” (Laughter.) The work was a 
failure, and a mistake of the gravest kind. 
He himself afterwards said that his “ First 
Blast” had blown all his friends in England 
from him. The book was not only incon- 
clusive in reasoning, but made its appear- 
ance at a most inopportune moment. He 
prophesied to Mary that her reign would be 
short, and that her end was near; and Eliza- 
beth never forgave the author of a work 
which questioned the title of her authority. 
It raised up enemies against him on all sides, 
and his name was long held in aversion. 
Looking backward, as we now did, from a 
happier reign than even that of Elizabeth— 
(cheers)—with the throne firmly founded 
on constitutional authority, and firmer still 
on and affection of a united 
people—(cheers)—we could afford to par- 
don etre the vehemence of the bold, 
though unfriended exile of 1558. Knox 
felt the bad effects of that mistake to the 
end of his career. Still, in the book in 
question, was boldly mooted for the first 
time, so far as he (the Lord Advocate 
knew, that doctrine of resistance wh 
was afterwards destined to work such im- 
portant results. The javeline launched by 
the reformer from Geneva, carried with it a 
barb into the next century, and his stron 
hand had left an impress which was f 
even down to the times in which we lived. 
In 1559 Knox was called again to Scot- 
land, and from that time to his 
1572, he was substantially its ruler. In 
that interval, Scotland, from being the scene 
of contending factions, and of miserable 
wars 
exhibit a 


of his lecture the close 
Knox with, and his influence upon, the 
ers of the English Reformation, the 
Lord showed towards the conclusion 
in the reign of Elizabeth, he assi 

cause of Protestantism, by warning 
lish Government of the desi 


id, 


the restoration of the Romish reli in 
Scotland and in England; and whee Kaox 
was censured for his bearing her, 


fo n. Adverting to the efforts made 
to bring about the i i 


to spread the Roman Catholic religion in 


ia - 
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| which from that time forward had not been 
+ — without its due weight throughout the whole 
7 of the kingdom. To that period he dated 
I the first impulses of popular liberty in Scot- 
land, and the existence of popular 
| | From that time learning began to flourish 
@ , among the lower ranks of the people, and 
| the foundations were laid of that of 
| parochial schools which had made name 
oan of Scotland respected and venerated. 
Having ill 
| 
i | 
: Mary of Scotland. It was, he saffj now 
| | distinctly proved by authentic documents 
that Mary, with all her assumed simplicity, 
| was constantly and deli aiming at 
| | the whole tenor of her conduct was 
| 


bat Eo; were at that time 
thresd, and that nothing but 
Knoxz’s over the le, which no- 


— could lessen, kept Scotland steadfast 


; and, by being the 
firm ally of England 
the whole Roman Catholic world. 
The Lord Advocate, at the conclusion of 
his address, was loudly cheered. 


Ghe Presbyterian. 


Published at 606 ut street, Parrapetraia; 
? and at 530 way, New Yorx. 


SATURDAY, Becember 10, 1859. 


A Paper ror Every 
respectfall est to pastors, whether 
they would a doing themselves, as 
well as their people, a valuable service by 
seeing that s systematic effort is made to 
place a religious newepaper in every family 
in théir respective charges. The sexton or 
some member of the congregation would 
probably be willing to undertake the work, 
on the terms offered in our advertisement 
for 1860; and with the pastor’s advocacy 
of the object the effort would, no doubt, be 
attended with encouraging success. Sit 


extreme prolixity of 
obituary writers compels us to the adoption 
of some means to secure condensation. 
Accordingly, from and after the ensuing 
first of January, we will insert the an- 
nouncement of the death gratis, and all 
over that must be paid for at the rate of 
five cents a line, counting nine words to 
the line. Payment invariably to be for- 
warded with the manuscript, as we cannot 
open accounts for such items. 


A Mopet Cuurcu.—In these days, 
when it is so common for churches to 
change their pastors, and for ministers to 
remove from one post to another, it is 
worth while to mention one remarkable 
instance of the opposite description. The 
Tirst Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, of 
which the Rev. Dr. Backus is pastor, is, 
we believe, about one hundred years old. 
In that time it has enjoyed the services of 
four ministers, every one of whom com- 
menoed his pastoral life with that people, 
and the three that have died also ended it 
with them. No pastor has ever left them 
for another charge. This fact is high com- 
mendation both of the church and of its 


pastors. 


Boarp oF JomesTio Missiuns.— It 
affords us pleasure to state that at the 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Domestic Missions, on the 
5th inst., one of the Corresponding Se- 
cretaries stated that they were enabled to 
pay all the salaries due to the mission- 
arics, and meet all other demands on the 
treasury up to that date, and had left a 
balance of $3000 in the treasury. He also 
stated that the usual receipts at this season 
of the year, no doubt, would be ample to 
meet all demands during the winter, and to 
the close of the ecclesiastical year. This 
statement is very gratifying, especially in 
view of the extended operations of the Board 
during the present year. 

It is important, however, that the Board 
should have a good working balance in the 
treasury at the close of the year, as the 
receipts are always small from May to Oc- 
tober of all our Boards. We hope, there- 
fore, that the churches will not be slack in 
their contributions, but rather increase 
them, that the Board may go on expand- 


ing. 


D1saBLeD Ministers’ Funp.—We have 
been requested to remind the Synods of 
New Jersey and Philadelphia of the resolu- 
tions adopted at their meeting, in relation to 
‘disabled clergymen in need, and the needy 

widows and orphans of deceased clergy- 
mea.” It was recommended by both bodies 
to their churches that collections be made 
in them all for this object before the end 
of the year 1859. 


Dr. Van ANNUAL.—The 
Rev. Dr. Van Rensselaer, in addition to 
his other valuable services in behalf of 
our Zion, favours us every year with his 
«¢Home, the School, and the Church,” a 
portly ostavo pamphlet, filled with matter 
of sterling and permanent interest. That 
for the present year, Volume X , contains 
no less than twenty-two articles, having 
reference to! family training, the teacher's 
office, a call to the ministry, the qualifica- 
tions and responsibilities of candidates, the 
work of Systematic Benevolence, and kin- 
dred topics. They are all excellent. 


Tae Arrgican Stave Trapve.—The 
very able article in the last number of the 
Southern Presbyterian Review against the 
re-opening of the African Slave Trade 
seems to have been received with great 
favour at the South. We learn from the 
North Carolina Presbyterian and the South- 


erm Presbyterian, of Charleston, that it is 


to appear ia pamphlet form, and will proba- 
bly be widely circulated. It is from the pen 
of the Rev. John Leighton Wilson, D.D., 
one of the able Secretaries of the Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions. 


Dra. Bettows’s Broap Cuourca.—It 
will be remembered that the Rev. Dr. Bel- 


- lows of New York, Unitarian, the projector 


of the «« Broad Church” scheme, some time 
since preached in advocacy of the theatre. 
We learn from the daily papers that he 
has now preached a sermon in favour of 
cird-playing, dancing, and novel-reading. 
The Doctor's church is very 
almost as much so as “the broad road” 
itself. 


Vatvaste Discoursrs.—We have re- 
eeived from Mr. Randolph, 683 Broadway, 
New York, a neat volume of seventy-three 
pages, containing the sermons preached by 
the Rev. Drs. Hall and Hodge in memory 
of the late Dr. James W. Alexander ; also 
from the Messrs. Martien, Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Dr. Wadeworth’s late Thanksgiv- 
jog Sermon, “The Joy in Harvest;” and 
from the same publishers a discourse by 
the Rev. Dr. Boardman on «Christian 
Union.” ‘These are all productions of unu- 
sual interest and value. The last mentioned 
‘we. may say is specially opportune. Now 
thet there is a general desire after closer 
moion between the different branches of the 
Chorch, it is well to look the subject fairly 
dn the face. .Dr. Boardman, in a very kind 
batforcible way, points out the difficulties, 
‘and’shows where the sin of alienation and 
‘schism mest lie, if unity of the Spirit be 
not attained. 


; enabled her to defy | 


NATIONAL INTERESTS. 


n of Coegtess commenced this 
iWeek wé regard as in many respects 
the fest important ever held. Dark clouds 
are hovering over our ere-while happy land, 
not of foreign war, but of civil 
and sectional strife. We honestly believe 
this to be the most serious crisis this great 
Confederacy has ever encountered. We 
are aware that in this opinion some of our 
readers may not concur, that they regard 
the present sectional exasperation as a mere 
temporary excitement, which will soon pass 
away, and that as to disunion, they say 
they have so long heard the cry, “ Wolf! 
wolf!’ that it has ceased to create appre- 
hension. They must remember, however, 
that though the ery of «« Wolf” was a false 
alarm at first, the wolf did come at last. 
Disunion in like manner, notwithstanding 
the incredulity as to its possibility, may 
become a reality. At allevents it behooves 
wise and pradent men, and true patriots, to 
give their attention to the subject, instead 
of “‘ pooh-poohing”’ it, and to endeavour by 
all available safeguards to avert so terrible 
a calamity. 

The conservative character of this jour- 
nal, and its wide-spread circulation, opens 
to us sources of information as to the ani- 
mosities which are being engendered, which 
we have every reason to believe may be im- 
plicitly relied upon; and we feel well as- 
sured that the recent invasion of one of 
the sovereign States of this Confederacy, 
with the murder of its citizens, and the 
attempt to unloose all the horrors of a ser- 
vile insurrection, has produced a deep-seat- 
ed, general, and unprecedented feeling of 
hostility in the South towards the North. 
Much of this is, no doubt, owing to the re- 
ports of the fanatical meetings at the North, 
which bave been extensively circulated by 
the daily papers, and which are received 
at the South as the true expression of 
Northern sentiment. 

By way of relieving our Southern read- 
ers of this idea, so well calculated to work 
pernicious consequences, we have, in a pre- 
vious issue, stated that this impression is 
erroneous. The clamour which they have 
heard comes from a very small minority, 
and the demonstrations now making, or 
about to be made, in all the great North- 
ern cities ought to be satisfactory evidence 
that such is the fact. We do not pre- 
tend to say that the North is pro-slavery. 
It is well known that the general senti- 
ment is adverse to that institution. But, 
notwithstanding this, there is no disposi- 
tion to interfere with the rights of the 
South as guaranteed by the Constitution, 
nor to countenance invasion, rapine, and 
murder. Very far from it. Indications 
connested with these very fanatical meet- 
ings show that there is a powerful senti- 
ment of hostility towards them. When 
Wendell Phillips last lectfred in the city of 
Philadelphia the presence of a police force 
was necessary in order to prevent disturb- 
ance; and at the meeting held io National 
Hall on the day of John Brown’s execution, 
notwithstanding the presence of a large body 
of police, the speakers were almost over- 
whelmed with hisses, and the meeting closed 
with vociferous and repeated cheers for Gov- 
ernor Wise and Virginia. The sermons in 
the leading pulpits in New York and Phila- 
delphia on the late Thanksgiving Day were 
also indicative of a determined conservative 
spirit. That the great public meetings in 
behalf of law, order, and the Union, have 
not been sooner held, may be explained by 
the fact that, until very recently, the North 
was not cognizant of the great weight given 
at the South to the doings of the fanatical 
abolition faction; and also because Brown, 
being already sentenced, aud only awaiting 
execution, it was considered most becoming 
to wait until he had paid the penalty of his 
crimes. We repeat what we have said in 
a previous issue, that the great body of 
the Northern people believe that he justly 
merited death. 

So long, however, as the South is under 
the impression that the North countenances 
the Harper’s Ferry invasion, it is probable 
the animosity will increase; and the meet- 
ing of Congress, under such circumstances, 
may well be regarded with apprehension. 
A few hot-bloods in that body, under some 
momentary aggravation, may easily take a 
step which it will be very difficult to re- 
trace. It is a melancholy fact that the 
idea of disunion has ceased to excite in 
many minds the horror with which it was 
wont to be contemplated, a fact which in 
itself is portentous of evil. Those who 
not long since would have spurned the 
imputation as an insult, are now open ad- 
vocates of rending asunder our magnificent 
national fabric. We sincerely trust that 
when the present causes of excitement shall 
have passed away, sober second thought 
will engender different views, and that for 
all time to come the North and the South 
will be one in nationality, as they are one 
in origin, history, language, religion, and 
interest. 

We would again remind the Christian 
public of the responsibilities which devolve 
upon them in such a crisis. Not only the 
great interests of constitutional liberty, but 
those of the cause of Christ as well, are 
intimately involved in the perpetuity of the 
American Union; and it behooves all who 
are concerned for our common country, for 
the welfare of mankind, and for the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, to be much at the throne of 
grace, and to implore the interposition of 
that gracious Providence who is able to 
control and subdue the turbulent elements, 
and to bring harmony out of discord, and 
peace out of confusion, hostility, and bitter 
sectional strife. 


EDUCATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


HE recent removal of the Rev. George 
Burrowes, D.D. to California we re- 
garded as likely to have an important bear- 
ing on the educational interests of that 
new and important State, especially as to 
the responsibilities of the Old-school Pres- 
byterian Church, inasmuch as his well- 
known scholarship and experience in a 
Professorial chair admirably qualify him 
for such service. By a coincidence which 
seems providential, the Rev. Albert Wil- 
liams, one of the pioneers of the gospel in 
California, who had been residing for some 
years past in the Atlantic States, returned 
to San Francisco, and also thought of turn- 
ing his attention to teaching. With two 
such men at hand, the Rev. Dr. Scott and 
other brethren there thought it a most 
favourable opportunity fur laying the foun- 
dations of a College under Presbyterian 
auspices. As we understand their views, 
the design is to begin for the present with 
an Academy, in the hope that in time it 
may be expanded to collegiate dimensions. 
We regret to notice, however, from the re- 
port of the proceedings of the Synod of 
California, in the November number of 
the Pacific Expositor, that several of the 
members of that body are strenuously op- 
posing the enterprise. The report in favour 
of it was prepared by a Committee of which 
Dr. Scott was chairman, and seems to us in 
every way a very proper and admirable 
paper. Why it should encounter the oppo- 
sition of our own ministers and ruling elders 
does not very satisfactorily appear. At this 


! distance their course seems injudicious and 


injurious to our Presbyterian interests, es- 
pecially.as they avow their intention to 
throw their influence in favour of an insti- 
tution said to be under the control of Con- 
gregationalists and New-school Presbyte- 
rians. Even though there may not be 
sufficient strength among the Old-school 
Presbyterians for the endowment of a Col- 
lege at present, surely it would seem wise 
to improve their available facilities by unit- 
ing upon an enterprise which, with proper 
nurtare, would probably grow into a Col- 
lege. Princeton, Hampden Sidney, and 
other of our oldest and best Colleges sprang 
from small beginnings, and the venerable 
men who originated them were of the im- 
pression that it was the duty of the Church, 
at the outset, to furnish proper means for 
the education of her sons. As Old-school 
Presbyterians, we have lost much by not 
more promptly occupying Califorvia with 
ministers, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall not add to our misfortunes there by 
neglecting to undertake, in proper form, 
the work of education. We trust the en- 
terprise may go on, and that our brethren 
in that Synod will be able all of them to 
unite in its support cordially and efficiently. 


— 


GOOD SENSE. 


T is well known that some Episcopalians, 
assuming the posture and language 
of an Established Church, are accustomed 
to speak of Christians of other denomina- 
tions as ‘‘ Dissenters.’? Of course this is a 
very harmless piece of weakness, but it is 
nevertheless pleasant to see that some of 
their number are beginning to see its folly. 
The Protestant Churchman gives the fol- 
lowing on the subject from Bishop Hopkins 
of Vermont: 

“IT proceed,” says Bishop Hopkins, “to 
offer some observations on another subject, 
which I cannot help considering an inno- 
vation—and by no means an unimportant 
one—upon our old and fraternal mode of 
regarding the various orthodox churches of 
our non-Episcopal brethren, called in Eng- 
land the Dissenters. In that country this 
term was adopted with acknowledged cor- 
rectness, to signify those who had thought 
fit, fur whatever reason, to dissent from the 
Church, as by law established. It was, 
therefore, considered a /egal, rather than a 
theological name, and as it conveyed no 
reproach on the one side, it was accepted 
without offence on the other. It followed, 
of course, as we have all, wnti7 quite recent- 
ly, admitted, that in this country, where 
the law of the land gives equal sanction 
and support to every nominally Christian 
system, there could be no dissenters, for the 


very plain reason that that there is no estab- 


lishment. And it seemed, as we have been 
accustomed to regard the matter, that no- 
thing could be gained by introducing a new 
application of the term to signify those who 
dissented from FEpiscopacy; because, in 
this mode of using the word, it is manifest 
that it must cither be totally confined to 
our own vocabulary, or else have a distinct 
meauing in every division of Christendom. 
For just as the Episcopalian might employ 
it to signify a dissenter from Episcopacy, 
so the Presbyterian might employ it to 
signify a dissenter from Presbyterianism; 
and thus it would change tts signification in 
the dialect of every party, and end in hav- 
ing no meaning at all. This used to be 
considered sound common-sense, and quite 
consistent with churchmanship. But now 
some of our most highly esteemed brethren 
have adopted a theory which calls for a 
restricted application of the word church, 
and an extended use of the word dissenter. 
According to this hypothesis, there is no 
church except the Episcopal. . In 
my humble judgment, the new restriction 
of the term church, as well as the new ex- 
tension of the term dissenter, ought to be 
altogether let alone, in obedience to the 
better standards of theological truth ; to say 
nothing of the virtue of Chris- 
tian discretion.” 


CHRISTIANITY LIBELLED. 


S religious journalists, we are con- 
strained to protest against the miser- 

able infatuation which seems to have taken 
possession of a certain class of people in 
reference to the late execution of John 
Brown. The true conservative spirit of 
the North, as we have intimated elsewhere, 
is not in harmony with those who would 
canonize a murderer, or convert a justly con- 
demned felon into a martyr; but there is 
what may be called a religious aspect to the 
question, which is worthy of consideration. 
In the various assemblages which have 
been gathered to express sympathy for 


John Brown, many things have occurred of | 


a truly painful character. The principal 
leaders have been Unitarian and Univer- 
salist ministers, infidels, and fanatical agi- 
tators, and the burden of the addresses 
has been fulsome eulogy of a remarkable 
sinner, the burden of pretended prayers, 
denunciation of thé living, and the whole 
spirit any thing clse than the meekness of 
Jesus. John Brown has been beld up as a 
saint, a bero, and a martyr; the gallows 
has been presented as more noble than the 
cross; and the act of Pontius Pilate in 
condemniog our Lord as less wicked than 
the act of adjudging Brown to death. 
Those of the speakers who might be pre- 
sumed to believe there was a heaven, have 
confidently expressed their conviction that 
the soul of Brown was there crowned with 
glory. Such has been the theology of 
these mectings, a theology utterly revolt- 
ing. To guard the unsuspicious against 
sympathy with it is our object, and to do 
this we would direct attention to the ante- 
cedants of Brown. 

In Kansas, according to the sworn afli- 
davits of bereaved wives and children, this 
man, in cold blood and in the silence of 
midnight, seized upon husbands and sons 
while uususpicious of danger in the midst 
of their families, and brutally murdered 
and mutilated them for no other cause than 
that they disagreed with him in opinion. 
This he did not deny, but justified. To 
create insurrection among the slaves of the 
South was his deliberate purpose for many 
years. For this he provided deadly wea- 
pons, which were to be placed in the bands 
of the slaves, to murder their masters with 
their families. In his interview with Mr. 
Lowry he declared that in Abolitionists he 
had no confidence, for they spent their 
time in talking, when the object they had 
in view could be accomplished only by the 
sword! His purpose was cold-blooded and 
murderous. [In his incursion upon Har- 
per’s Ferry several innocent men were 
murdered, and had not his course been 
speedily arrested, many more would have 
suffered the same fate. He manifested 
an utter disregard fur the Sabbath, and in 
his dying hours gave no signs of repent- 
ance. All religious services at that solemn 
moment he abjured, and one of his last acts 
was to revile a fellow prisoner, who was 
under sentence of death through his strata- 
gems. He had nerve, it is true; it was 
manifested in his heartless demeanour in 
the last interview with his wife, and in his 
apparent unconcern on the very verge of 
eternity. Such heroism as this has been 
displayed a thousand times by pirates and 
murderers under the gallows. 

This, then, is the man who is held up 
before the public as a pattern Christian, for 
whose entrance the gates of heaven stood 
open. This is the man who could glibly 
quote Scripture, but denied that it had any 


promises for those who were not of his way 
of thinking. With a mind full of dark and 
bloody tragedies; actuated by hatred towards 
a large portion of his fellow-men; without 
one genial Christian feeling; self-willed and 
obdurate even to the last, he went through 
life and death, and yet is lauded as a hero, 
as an example to others, and as a pattern 
of true Christianity. What a libel on the 
religion of the meek and lowly Jesus, who 
blessed them that cursed him, and who 
never inculcated upon his disciples the ac- 
complishment of even the must legitimate 
work by sword and blood! The wickedness 
of those who almost deify John Brown 
should excite the disgust and loathing of 
all good men. 


A VENERABLE PASTOR. 


E have elsewhere noticed the recep- 
tion of a pamphlet containing a 
brief narrative of the Rev. Dr. James Linn 
for fifty years, the pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church of Bellefoute, Pennsylvania, 
and a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Junkin in 
celebration of this semi-centenary pastor- 
ate. Of Dr. Linn we have seen but lit- 
tle for many years, while we entertaio for 
him an affectionate remembrance. None 
who know him could fora moment doubt 
that he belonged to the true flock of the 
great Shepherd. From youth to age he 
has maintained his consistency, and in his 
sole charge, where he has ministered to 
the fathers and their children, and chil- 
dren’s children, he has the uniform testi- 
mony of his excellence as a man, and his 
fidelity as a pastor. Gentle and genial in 
spirit, and warm and affectionate in his 
manners, he has won and preserved the 
love of all. While he compromised no 
principlep he has been so unselfish and 
conciliating as to have awakened no enmi- 
ties. We can readily believe what he says 
of himself in his narrative—<I can now 
think of it with great satisfaction, that I 
have never had a personal quarrel with any 
one in the Church, or out of it.” A fifty 
years’ faithful ministry, conducted in a 
spirit so Christ-like as to keep aloof from 
all personal quarrels! et our young min- 
isters make a note of it. We do not re- 
commend them to win public favour by 
ministering to the prejudices of others, but 
to maintain a faithful testimony fur Christ 
in a spirit so loving, and a demeanour so 
gentle as to compel the good opinion of 
others, and commend their ministry even to 
the ungodly. 


FATHER CIHINIQUY. 


T is humiliating to acknowledge that 
since the noble efforts made by OUld- 
school Presbyterians to relieve the colony 
of converted Roman Catholics under Mr. 
Chiniquy, the most bitter and uorelent- 
ing hostility has been manifested towards 
them aud those who have relieved them. 
Certain denominations, whom we may pro- 
bably designate hereafter, who were anx- 
ious to secure the allegiance of these 
poor people at very little cost, have mani- 
fested an unwistakeable chagrin, that while 
they talked the Old-school Presbyterians 
acted, and acted with efliciency. They 
have published, as widely as possible, that 
Mr. Chiviquy has misrepresented the case, 
that the colony is not in a suffering 
condition, that they are living in luxury, 
that the county in which they live is of- 
fended by their begging, and things of a 
similar kind. The principal grievance, 
however, is that they have expressed a 
stroog feeling towards the people who ex- 
tended to them material aid. We wish, 
for the sake of religion, we had not to say 
these things. 

We copy from the Philadelphia Public 
Ledyer of the 7th inst. the following facts, 
which they state are given on the authority 
of the Rev. M. W. Staples, of Kankakee 
city, Lllinois. 

“Two respectable and trustworthy men, the 
Rev. Mr. Blaubien and Mr. Auger, were ap- 
pointed as a committee to inquire into the 
precise condition of the Colony at St. Anne, 
They visited 210 families; 2200 bushels of wheat 
were sown, and but 1500 were gathered, and 
most of this by a few individuals. The great 
majority failed to reapa single bushel. Were 
the crop divided among these families, it would 
scarcely amount to a bushel to each person 
for the year. Of 900 bushels of buckwheat 
raised, much was 80 injured by the early 
frost as to be unfit for use. Of 20,000 bushels 
of corn, a large part was so damaged by the 
frost as to be unfit for grinding. Some farm- 
ers, too, have their corn under a chattel mort- 
gage, so that it is sold as soon as gathered. 
3000 bushels of potatoes were gathered. 

“Such are the resources upon which this 
colony must rely for their support during the 
coming eight months. Their debts, so far as 
ascertained, amount to about $47,000, for 
which they are paying from 10 to 40 per cent, 
per annum. A part of this is secured by 
trust-deeds, which can be foreclosed in ten 
days. The produce raised by the company, 
if sold for the highest market price, would 
not pay the annual interest.” 

**These facts need no comment. There are 
not less than one hundred families who will 
have to be assisted, and nearly the whole 
colony will have to be supplied with seed for 
anvuther crop. 

“The dissatisfaction occasioned by the 
appeals for relief, and the gencrous response 
to them, arise from two sources—First, The 
opposition of Romanists, who are naturally 
enough chagrined at this large secession from 
their Church. And, secondly, are apprehen- 
sive that some prejudice may be created 
against Kankakee county and its resources 
and business. This feeling, however, is en- 
tirely groundless. The county is one of the 
most productive in the whole Western coun- 
try, as Kankakee city is one of its most flour- 
ishing cities. The failure of the wheat crop 
at St. Anne is owing, not to the soil, but 
simply to the insect. This is no reprvach to 
the neighbourhood, for it might happen any 


where.” 


DECEPTIVE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HE American Agriculturist is doing a 
good work for its readers, in exposing 
the numerous deceptive advertisements 
which promise all manner of good things 
for a very little money. The editors, to 
do their work effectively, have subjected 
themselves to no little expense in applying 
to the advertisers as directed, and thus 
obtaining all the information they promise. 
We need scarcely state that in every in- 
stance they have ascertained the grossly de- 
ceptive character of these baits to catch weak 
minds. This result might have been ex- 
pected, and we only wonder that any persons 
of common sagacity needed such a process 
to guard themselves against these sharp- 
ers. When we read an advertisement that 
promises for fifty cents enclosed in an en- 
velope, the communication of a method by 
which one thousand dollars may be secured, 
it bears the lie on its very front; or when, 
for a like consideration, a recipe is promised 
which will expel all manner of discases 
from the human system, the lie is equally 
manifest, since such secrets would be worth 
far more money when otherwise used. 
When an advertiser promises to sell any 
quantity of books at less than cost, and at 
the same time avers he will make an addi- 
tional present to the donor of some valua- 
ble article, which will be worth, of itself, 
the price of the purchase, we should know 
at the first blush that this cannot possibly 
be done without ruin to the advertiser, and 
hence that a swindle is intended. Of this 
nature are all quack advertisements. They 
are uascrupulous in their promises, and they 
are designed to deceive. Thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of dollars are annu- 
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ally lost to credulous people who place faith 

in them. We hope that none of our readers 

are among this class; but if there should 

be, we would warn them to be on their 
guard. If they meet with advertisements | 
in which A. B. or C. D. offers to commu- 

nicate to them most valuable information 
for a small consideration, let them throw | 
the paper into the fire, and keep their mon- 

ey in their pocket. The whole race of such 

advertisers is knavish, without character or 

conscience, pickiog up a dishonest living 

by defrauding the simple-minded who are 

not up to the ways of this wicked world. 

If it could only be koown that these people 

who profess to be able te show the way to 

wealth and bealth to oth. « for the consid- 

eration of a dollar, were neither wealthy or 

healthy themselves, their power to deceive 

would soon cease. 

It is much to be deplored that our public 
journals should lend themselves to such 
nefarious practices. For the sake of the 
money paid for such advertisements, they 
are willing to circulate through the land a 
lie and a cheat, which may bring upon 
their innocent readers the loss of money, 
and perhaps of life. They should be more 
honourable and high-minded. Once more 
we say to our readers, distrust all such irre- 
sponsible advertisements. Their promises 
are worse than worthless; they are often 
pernicious. 


A Sap Fatt.—The Boston papers an- 
nounce that the Rev. 8. T. Pomeroy, D.D., 
one of the Secretaries of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, has been detected in immoralities, 
which have led the Board to dismiss him 
from their service. Though no proof has 
yet been published of actual criminality, 
Dr. Pomeroy confessed enough to make 
shipwreck of his reputation. Ile was 
present at the late meeting of the Board in} 
Philadelphia, and was the moat zealous of 
the three Secretaries for cutting off the 
Choctaw Mission. He urged that there 
should be no delay, but that the procedure 
should be consumwiated before adjournment 
on that memorable night. 


— 


History OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CouRCH 
IN IRELAND.—We understand that Messrs. 
Robert Carter & Brothers have in press a 
Ilistory of the Presbyterian Church in Ire- 
land, compiled and condensed from Reid and 
Killen, by the Rev. Samuel D. Alexander, 
pastor of the Fifteenth Street Church, New 
York City. 


Revival on A Surp or War.—At 
one of the recent New York Fulton Street 
Prayer-meetings, the Rev. Charles J. Jones, 
pastor of the Mariner’s Church, gave some 
most cheering intelligence with regard to 
those that «‘go down to the sea in ships.” 

‘In one of the national ships bound for 
China, to join the squadron in those seas, 
thirteen of the crew had been converted. 
The letter to Mr. Jones stated that the 
Holy Spirit seemed to pervade the whole 
ship—officers and men. ‘Qn the preced- 
ing Sabbath,’ the letter stated, ‘when all 
assembled on the guun-deck for religious 
worship, the pious men on board were re- 
quested to be seated together, so that the 
ship’s officers and men might know who 
professed to be on the Lord’s side. In the 
midst of their services, the whole of this 
company shared in their songs of praise and 
spoke of their religious experiences; and, 
toward the close, they all rose in a body— 
those who had previously made profession 
of religion, and those who had been re- 
cently converted—and declared themselves 
to be the followers of the Lord Jesus. The 
officers of the ship were present, and were 
deeply affected. Some wept, and some hid 
their faces in their caps, to conceal-their 
emotions. The captain said that never be- 
fore had he ever seen such a moving sight.’”’ 


For the Presbyterian. 


BURIAL OF WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Messrs. Editors—Awmid the-din of busi- 
ness aud the turmoil of political strife in 
this great city of New York, it is pleas- 
ing to notice how all classes and parties 
paused for awhile to honour the memo- 
ry of Irving. On the day of his funeral 
universal tributes of 1espect were paid in 
this city, of which it is an abiding honour 
that it gave him birth. The tolling of bells, 
the display of flags at half-mast, and the 
absence of multitudes of prominent citizens 
from their accustomed places of business, 
were not mere formalities, but expressions 
of a true sorrow, which was felt in thou- 
sands of families, where he is reverenced 
for his genius, and loved for his virtues. 
In a day when literary talent is so often 
prostituted to the advocacy of infidelity and 
social disorder, the memory of one who has 
for so many years commanded the respect 
of the infidel and the radical, and at the 
same time won the confidence and love of 
the Christian, is a legacy to the united 
cause of learning and Christianity, for which 
it becomes us to render thanks to God. 

IIe was buried in the enclosure belong- 
ing to the Irving family, adjoining the old 
burying ground on the Hudson, near Tarry- 
town. At the entrance of this ground 
stands the old church, so intimately asso- 
ciated with some of the most familiar and 
immortal passages of his works. It bears 
this inscription— Erected by Frederick 
Philips and Catherine Van Cortland, his 
wife, 1699.” On the mossy tombstones 
around, are some of the most ancient and 
curious specimens of elegaic composition in 
the country. It is a charming and sugges- 
tive spot, the very place for the burial of 
such a man as Irving. I visited it some 
months ago, when it was in its summer 
glory. The church crowns a gentle emi- 
nence, and overlooks a narrow but beautiful 
landscape. The Pocantico, a stream as 
wild and musical as its name, sings and 
danees around the base of the hill, runs un- 
der a picturesque bridge, and then pours 
its treasures into the broad bosom of the 
Hudson. The church itself wears the «ap- 
pearance of age without its decrepitude. 
(irey aud mossy, and overrun with ivy, it 
seems to be as solid to-day as it was two 
centuries ago. The trees around are ven- 
erable but lusty, and many of them are fes- 
tooned with vines. The whole scene wears 
an air of soft and dreamy repose. . 

There the great and good man, whom we 
have loved ever since we could read; whose 
name is inseparably connected with Colum- 
bus and Washington, and a host of ideal 
creations which “cheer but not inebriate”’ 
the mind—there he sleeps till the resurrec-. 
tion of the just, surrounded by scenes whose 
natural beauty is intensified by the touch of 
his genius, amid which his life went down 
serene, but glowing as the autumn sun. 

Henceforth “Sunnyside,’”’ where he lived, 
and the old burying-ground on the banks of 
the Pocantico, at the entrance of Sleepy 
Hollow, where he is buried, are sacred to 
the lovers of a pure, national literature. 
And among the reflections of those who will 


tive the contrast between his works and the 
labours of fanatical and misguided men, 
who use pulpit and press to stir up wrath 
between the different sections of Washing- 
ton’s country. Hlow marvellous that some 
who are silent about the characterand death 
of Irving, should waste so much breath in 
the vain attempt to canonize and deify Joha 
Brown! NASSAU. 


From Our London Correspondent. 


London, November 11, 1859. 


TUE CITY ON LORD MAYOR'S DAY—THE LATE LORD 
MAYOR WIRE. 

Messrs. Edotors—The city of London is just 
recovering from its annual season of intoxica- 
tion. Wednesday was Lord Mayor’s Day, and 
the show of splendid civic equipages and 
liveries during the procession from the city 
to Westminster Hall and back, was as attrac- 
tive and as inconvenient to the citizens as ever. 
From ten o’clock in the forenoon till two in 
the afternoon the traffic from London Bridge 
by Cheapside and the Strand was, by procla- 
mation and the batons of the police, arrested. 
Omnibuses, cabs, carriages, and carta were 
sent the most round-about ways to their vari- 
ous destinations, and many a vexed and disap- 


pointed traveller through London vented his 


spleen—perhaps in language similar to what 
was used in my hearing by one of the omnibus 
conductors, when his vehicle was summarily 
wheeled about on venturing to pass into a for- 
bidden street. “It’s all along of them over- 
grown city Lord Mayors and Aldermen, with 
their silver-lace and liveries, a-making guys of 
theirselves, and stopping the lawful trade of the 
city. For my part, I'd rather look at a bit o’ 
roast beef on my table than all the Mayors in 
England; and that’s what any sensible man 
’ud say.” 

We have probably had quite enough of this 
antiquated nonsense, and yet there are many 
who would be shocked to think that this an- 
cient jour de fele of the cockneys should be 
given up. The late Lord Mayor Wire, who 
leaves office now, will be regretted by Evangel- 
ical Christians here. He is a Nonconformist, 
and a member of Mr. Binney’s congregation. 
Ilis last entertainment at the Mansion House 
was given last week to the friends of Evangel- 
ical Union, and was largely attended. The 
arrangements were, unfortunately, not very 
successful, and the results are not likely to be 
great, but all present felt that there had been 
few occasions, in that or any other Mayoralty, 
better fitted to shed lustre on the profuse hos- 
pitality of the civic head of our metropolis. 
The Lord Mayor himself gave utterance to 
sentiments that did honour to the man and 
the magistrate, and the city Chamberlain 
spoke at considerable length in favour of the 
revival in Ireland, and of some of the incidents 
of which he had been a pleased and astonished 
spectator, Mr. Binney, who has just arrived 
from Australia, said a few words, but declined 
to open out on the subject of his colonial ex- 
perience. Ile was cordially received, how- 
ever, and every one present rejviced to see the 
renewed strength and vigour which he seems 
to have acquired from his voyage. So much 
for the city. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM— CONTEMPLATED UNION 
WITH UNITED PRESBYTERIANS IN ENGLAND, 


The Presbytery of London, on Tuesday last, 
had an overture before them, introduced by 
Dr. McCrie, and ultimately transmitted to the 
ensuing Synod, proposing to explain the twen- 
ty-third chapter of the Confession, so as to 
free it from the imputation of favouring perse- 
cuting principles. Your Church, I am aware, 
has long since taken stronger ground, by al- 
tering the words of the Confession, and the 
Free Church, as well as the United Presbyte- 
rian, has obviated all difficulty on the subject, 
by such a declaratory act as it is now pro- 
posed, rather tardily, to our little English 
branch of the great sisterhood to do. I antici- 
pate no difference of opinion on the matter, 
the delay having arisen from no objection to 
the views expressed in this overture, but only 
from the absence of any occasion for calling 
furth the expression of the Church’s senti- 
ments. The occasion which has now arisen, 
is derived from an incipient movement towards 
union with that portion of the United Presby- 
terians locally situated in Englund, and with 
a view to remove obstacles. The question of 
union will come up for discussion at next 
Synod in April, 

There are other difficulties of a rather start- 
ling kind, however, and which become more 
formidable as we approach them, though I do 
not think they are insuperable. First, for ex- 
ample, the United Presbyterians in England 
are at present constitutionally a part of the 
Scottish United Presbyterian Church, and have 
their Supreme Court always meeting in Edin- 
burgh. Their Church title-deeds, it is feared, 
ordinarily attach their property to that Scot- 
tish Church, and will make it very inconve- 
nient to alter their designation. Their Scot- 
tish brethren besides, may and perhaps will, 
object to sanction the severing of their connec- 
tion with their own ecclesiastical organization, 
as tending to weaken themselves and lessen their 
numerical importance, and the relations in 
which we stand to the Free, to the exclusion of 
the United Presbyterians, as a sister Church, 
receiving and sending annual deputations, and 
in other respects very closely united, will make 
any amalgamation with United Presbyterians 
the occasion either of altering these relations, 
or of extending them to the United Presby- 
terian Synod as freely as to the Free Assembly. 
Besides, there can be no doubt that there still 
exists a degree of soreness among the less ad- 
vanced brethren in either community, never 
quite healed sinee the violent conflicts of the 
voluntary controversy, and a certain jealousy 
among us Of @ laxer doctrinal standard said 
to exist among the United Presbyterians than 
among ourselves; though notwithstanding the 
revelations made some years ago respecting 
the views of one of their professors, and the 
later developments occasioned by what is here 
known as the “Rivulet” controversy, no one 


doubts that the theological teaching of Uni-. 


ted Presbyterian pulpits is ordinarily as ortho- 
dox and as evangelical as ourown. The ex- 
ample set by the Presbyterian Churches in 
Australia, and probably soon to be set by 
those of Canada, forbid us to believe that this 
desirable consummation will be long delayed. 
And if effected here we may anticipate that, 
favoured by the spread of revival influences, 
a similar happy union will soon connect all 
Scottish Presbyterians under one polity, and 
restore that moral power which our system 
never fails to exert, when cordially and ina 


Christian spirit of large-hearted wisdom car-- 


ried out toward the blessed ends for which we 
believe the Apostles dictated it to the Church 
of Christ in all the world. 


TER CENTENARY IN EDINBURGIL AND LONDON OF 
THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION, 


The programme of next year’s ter centenary 
demonstration in memory of the Scottish Re- 
formation at Edinburgh has been published. 
It will take place in August, which has been 
rather unfortunately chosen, I think, consid- 
ering that all the world in this country begins 
to take holiday in that month, and that some 
of those whose presence might be most desir- 
able on the occasion, will feel it a hardship 
and inconvenience, to which they are hardly 
prepared to submit, to be called in from their 
annual relaxations to attend crowded meet- 
ings and make exciting speeches. All this, 
however, seems to have been well thought of 
before the arrangements were finally settled, 
and on the very day of the meeting of the 
Reforming Parliament of Scotland, the 17th of 
August, exactly three hundred years later, 
this celebration will commence in Scotland’s 


delight to meditate by his grave, not the 
least instructive and pleasant will be the | 
fact, that he lived and died an avowed and | 
consistent Christian; and that during the | 
half-century he has stood in the first rank | 
of the republic of letters, he has never pros- | 
tituted his genius to sneer at religion, to 
foment strife, to sap the fuundawons of | 
law; nor written one line “which, dying, | 
he would wish to blot.” It was a wise and 
kind appointment of Providence, that the 
last labours of such a man should be em- 
ployed in making the youth of our land | 
and the world familiar with the life of 
Washington, “How striking, and instrye- 


metropolis. There will also be a demonstra- 
tion, it is hoped, in London, but on a less 
extended seale than was once proposed. April 
or May would suit our purpose far better than 
August, but We cannot expect strangers to 
come from distant foreign lands to attend on 
two occasions, at an interval of several months, 


and probably the attempt will be made to 


enlist the same eminent visitors who come to 
Edinburgh to attend aleo in London, either a 
week earlier or a week later. If we could get 
up a really hearty, cordial, and telling May 
meeting in Exeter Hall, to let the English 
people see how large and influential and world- 


wide the Presbyterian Church is—notwith- 
standing its present contracted and shrivelled 
condition within the limits of England—we 
might hope for some favourable results. Much 
cannot be done, however, without means, which 
are not in our possession, and I fear we must 
not expect any very great things to arise out 
of this English effort. Our cause wants mo- 
mentum south of the Tweed to carry an effort 
like this to its happiest result. 


TUE REVIVAL—IRELAND, SCOTLAND, LONDON, &c, 
— REMARKS, 

The revival still prospers. Ulster is now 
pervaded every where, and the blessed influ- 
ence still spreads and grows. Lord Roden, a 
well-known Christian nobleman whose estates 
are situated in Ireland, writes a letter, since 
published, in which he vindicates the move- 
ment ficm aspersions which have generally 
been thrown upon it, and declares his belief 
that God alone could have produced it, bearing 
personal testimony to the blessed fruits that 
have followed. Tipperary, almost a Roman 
Catholic county, has become the field of eome 
late manifestations of the Spirit’s power, and 
public mestings fur united prayer are attended 
by crowded and anxious multitudes. A so- 
lemnizing influence is rapidly pervading the 
-¢ommunity in some of the towns, and there is 
every hope of an important issue. All Scot- 
land may now be said to be more or less 
moved, and the last accounts tell of the power 
of God beginning to manifest itself in the very 
remotest districts of Caithness and of Ross. 
In the west and south-west of that country, 
Lanarkshire, Ayrshire, and Renfrew seem 
still to be most deeply affected; and in the 
east Aberdeen and Dundee have been most 
graciously visited. We hear less of the south- 
ern and south-eastern counties, though I know 
that in Kelso a work has been going on which 
has not found its way to the public prints. 

London is still much in the same state as 
described in my last, only prayer is becoming 
more and more extended among the people, 
and every week new meeting places are opened 
in various localities. It is felt that London 
ought to be more attended to than hitherto, as 
an important field for the spread of religion 
in all its power; and with the hope of reach- 
ing the heart of this great community, some 
of the good men whose labours in the North 
have been so graciously owned by God, propose 
to visit our metropolis this winter. Mr. Brown- 
low North, Mr. Radcliffe, Mr. Grant, for ex- 
ample, and perhaps others. They will find i 
some quarters the soil quite prepared to ven! 
the seed, and perhaps ere they appear the 
good work which seems so hopefully now com- 
mencing may already be developed, and only 
need the guiding and the experience which 
these brethren may be able to bring to it. In 
Liverpool, Bradford, Whitehaven, Newcastle, 
and other English towns the revival is already 
more or less pronounced; and even in France 
we are not without some hopeful symptoms, 
more, however, in the desire for the Spirit’s 
work than in the realization of his presence. 

That must have been a noble meeting last 
month, held in Jayne’s [fall, and very startling 
to the Romanists who delight to speak of Pro- 
testant divisions, when your three thousand 
Christians, of twelve or fifteen denominations, 
all joined with one voice in one expression 
of their common belief. Nothing is more strik- 
ing in this country than the harmony of faith 
and the decay of sectarianism which have 
characterized the revival. In this respect, as 
in every other, the work here identifies itself 
with that in America. 

I regretted to observe, in your columns lately, 
a somewhat querulous letter from an American 
clergyman (S.), regarding the Irish revivals, 
of which he had been a witness, because he 
writes apparently as if he had little sympathy 
with the brethren there, and could make small 
allowance for some things that did not meet 
with his approval. The impression his letter 
is likely to leave on the minds of his readers 
is not a pleasant one, and I wish it to be un- 
derstood, that however much to be regretted 
individual cases of fanaticism, superstition, or 
imprudence may be, they do not enter into 
the staple of the work in Ireland, and the calm- 
est minds and most philosophical intellects 
among the Christian men, whether resident or 
visitors from England or Seotland, who have 
observed the movement from the first, can see 
in such exceptional cases nothing to throw 
discredit or suspicion, or contempt upon the 
revival itself. They prove that mingled with 
the operations of the Spirit there may be the 
imperfections of men, or even the delusions of 
Satan; but these divine operations are far too 
distinct and glorious in their character to be 
doubted or despised. D. G. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING. 


THE MYSTICAL THEOLOGY IN THE SCOTCH 
FREE CHURCH. 

The winter session at the Scotch Free 
Church College was opened recently with 
an inaugural address by Dr. Cunningham. 
In the course of this address Dr. Cunning- 
ham dwelt at some length on the phases of 
theological error specially characteristic of 
the present day. One of the favourite 
arguments of the mystical school is, that 
Christianity is a life, and not doctrine. 
“There was,” he said, “‘a sense in which 
it might be said that Christianity was a life, 
inasmuch as it was true that the great and 
ultimate object of Christianity was to lead 
men to enter upon and persevere in a holy 
and heavenly life.”” He proceeded to show 
the fallacies which underlay, however, this 
one sided statement. The doctrine was 
necessary to lead man to become a partaker 
of the life, and the complete statement was 
that Christianity was both a life and a doc- 
trine. The life, indeed, though it may 
often be possessed, as he said, with much 
obscurity, confusion, and error, as to doc- 
trine, is to be attained only through a cer- 
tain knowledge of the doctrine. It is mani- 
fest that the person of Christ cannot be 
understood, and cannot, therefore, be loved 
and adored, except by a knowledge of the 
doctrine of human sinfulness and guilt, 
and of the nature of the person and work 
of Christ. The learned Professor proceeded 
to deal in the same way with another false 
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cise, definite, and consistent views of Chris- 
tian doctrine. They could have no difficulty 
—it really required no great effort—to get 
to the end of the session with at least as 
much of — and confusion on theo- 
logical subjects as they had at present. 
It was easy enough to continue in this 
condition—especially when they might have 
been led to imagine that it indicates great 
power and elevation of mind—but it was 
not so easy to escape from it. He inculca- 
ted upon them the necessity of diligent and 
conscientious application, of laying aside all 
self-seeking and self-conceit, and practising 
self-sacrifice and self-denial. Their dut 

required them 

*To scorn delights. and live laborious days’ 

—to concentrate their whole powers on the 
investigation of the subjects brought before 
them—to persevere in the studies to which 
they had devoted themselves, and to en- 
deavour to grow not only in knowledge, but 
in faith and wisdom—to make pre rress not 
only in the knowledge of doctrines, but in 


the experience of Divine life.” 


Further Decree of the Pope Against Bible 
Reading. 


The following extract from the Montreal 
Missionary Record will be read with pain- 
ful interest : 


“When at Montreal, I was met by Mr. 
S as I was leaving by railroad, and 
urged to stay another day to visit some of 
his men who had just come down with a 
raft, and whom I had visited in the woods 
when getting out lumber. I consented, 
and went to their lodgings. They were re- 
joiced to seé me again; and, to my surprise, 
[ learned four of them had since left the 
Church of Rome. A circumstance took 
place which led to a visit to the Roman 
Catholie Bishop. One of the raftsmen had 
affirmed that a Bible which had been bought 
that morning was bad, and not approved of 
by the Church. When appealed to, I said 
that being a Roman Catholic version (that 
of Genoude) and having the approval of the 
clergy, it ought to be considered good b 
the Roman Catholics, and that the Bishop 
himself could not say otherwise. It was 
then proposed to call on him, and I readily 


f consented to go with three of the men. 


When we got to the palace the Bishop was 
engaged, and after waiting some time, it 
was agreed to refer the matter to the Secre- 
tary. Je came at once, and during the in- 
terview was very polite. When the ques- 
tion was asked, he said the Bible was a 
good one, but added, it was forbidden to ° 
read any version in French without notes; 
and that instructions to this effect had been 
received, since Murch last, by the Bisho 
from their Holy Father, the Pope. To 
confirm the truth of this, he said, that even 
the copies of the Bible in the Bishop's own 
library had been banished to a room which 
they called ‘IIcll,’ where all heretical 
books were kept. Ile was reminded that 
Roman Catholics, speakirg English, were 
allowed the Douay Bible. His answer was, 
they needed it to defend themselves from 
the Protestants by whom they were sur- 
rounded; and when asked why the French 
Canadians also should not have the Bible in 
their tongue to defend themselves, replied, 
it was so forbidden by the Church, and that 
he could not enter iuto any discussion.” 


CHRISTIANITY AMONG the TURKS. 


In some details of the operations of the 
American missionaries in Turkey, published 
in the current number of Hvangelical Chris- 
tendom, we read :—“TI have had, within the 
last week, a deeply interesting conversation 
with a colonel in the Turkish service, a fine 
looking officer, who came to me to talk upon 
religion. He professes to be a true believer 
in Jesus, and says that he is going to resign 
his office, and cast all worldly honours be- 
neath his feet, and give himself whofy to 
the work of spreading the gospel. How 
strange! Ife says he owns large property 
in his own province, and has no need of 
any pecuniary help, and all he asks is, that 
we will try to secure liberty of conscience 
for those who may be converted. [Ile is in 
correspondence with several of his friends 
in his native province who are Christians, 
and they beg him to come back and help 
them in spiritual things. There are about 
thirty of them in all, among whom are 
Mohammedans, Armenians, and Russians. 
This, at least, is his story, and I have seen 
one of the late letters they have written to 
him having sixteen signatures. I was 
much pleased with the seriousness and 
earnestness of this man. We have ano- 
ther most interesting case among the Mo- 
hammedans; a man of high connections, 
and of clear and strong mind, who seems 
to be fully persuaded of the truth of Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Hamlin has just returned from 
Broussa, where, with Mr. Williams, (for- 
merly Selim Effendi,) they preached the 
gospel freely to Turks and Christians; and, 
amongst others, to the highest ecclesiastics 
in the mosques, and were treated with pro- 
found respect. There is, he says, undenia- 
ble progress—wonderful progress—in the 
Mussulman mind! ‘The general book cir- 
culation of the Missions has much increased 
during the present year. Major Mahmood 
{s Turk who, as our readers will remem- 

r, was in England till recently] appears 
so well to us all, and his literary attain- 
ments are such, that we have secured his 


services to the Mission. Depend upon it, 
he is greatly needed, and we trust he will 


be a great blessing. He has lost his child, 
and he and his wife (an Englishwoman) 
are deeply affected.” 


Jewish Appreciation of the Mortara 
Protest. 


We find from the _— Jewish Chron- 


icle—the accredited organ of the Jews in 


maxim—that the proper object of true faith 
is not a proposition, but a person; showing 
that while there is no genuine or saving 
faith unless and until men have really-come 
to see something of Christ as a real person 
—to deal with him, and to hold intercourse 
with him as a living being—and to cherish 


trust and confidence, of love and gratitude 
—the danger of this narrow and partial 


men to be careless and unconcerned about 
propositions, whereas it was only by means 
of propositions rightly formed, used, and 
applied, that men could know any thing of 
Christ, or get any real view of his person so 
as to enable them to embrace him. (Ap- 
plause. ) 


are specially worthy of attention. ‘‘ There 
was,” he said, “a loud demand, not for 
clear and definite views, but fur vagueness, 
obscurity, and confusion in regard to the 
great topics of theological investigation. 
It used to be supposed in former times 
that vagueness, obscurity, and confusion in 
men’s conceptions were indications either 
of a want of mental power, or a failure to 
exercise it aright. But we have changed 
all this now-a-days. Obscurity and con- 
fusion—nay, even inconsistency and con- 
tradiction—were held, and by able men 
too, as exhibiting much wisdom and talent 
in theological investigation. The man of 
mystical tendency of course loved dark- 
ness, and the man of sceptical tendency 
was disposed to deny the competency of 
the human faculties to enable men to form 
clear and consistent views on these matters. 
Even the naturalist, although opposed ordi- 
narily to the peculiar notions, both of the 
mystics and the sceptics, was fain to take 
refuge in obscurity to escape the clear and 
definite testimony of God’s word in sup- 
port of the fundamental principles of evan- 
gelical truth. Anything very extravagant 


seemed to be preferred by many to the pre- 


towards him in that character feelings of | 


view was, that it had a tendency to lead | 


The closing remarks of Dr. Cunningham | 


Great Britain—that the manifestation of 
feeling on the part of the Chris:ian commu- 
nity in reference to the Mortara case is 
|warmly appreciated by the Jews. It is 
| pleasing to read such remarks as the follow- 
| ing in the number for October 28 :-—*“ Our 
| pages this week record an event unique in 
its kind. You may search the annals of 
_ Israel’s remarkable history, from Josephus’s 
| Jewish War, concluding with the account 
of the downfall of the nation, to the last 
| edition of Jost’s Jlistory of the Israelitish 
| People, in which the retorms of the British 
_ Jews are sketched, without finding a paral- 
lel to it. The great Christian demonstration 
ealled forth by Papal intolerance, as evinced 
in the Mortara crime, is a grand and sub- 
lime fact, towering up above every other, 
pointing out the landmarks set up in the 
| onward course of humanity and civilization. 
The solemn protest is worthy of the repre- 
sentatives of British intelligence, religious- 
ness and morality, enterprise and station, 
who endorsed its contents. —a 
protest is the peace-offering laid by British 
Christianity on the shrine of reconciliation. 
Across this protest Christianity extends-a 
brotherly hand to deeply wounded, deeply 
mortified Judaism. This apology is as hon- 
ourable to those who offer it as it is soothing 
to those to whom it is offered; it is free from 
all inuendos—it is frank. It is called forth 
by the feeling of humanity; it is Shggested 
by the desire of preventing the Jew from 
misjudging what is naturally dear to the 
Christian—his Christianity. We may un- 
hesitatingly receive the apology. We cheer- 
fully grasp the brotherly hand extended to 
us. We do not confound English with 
Roman Christianity. We believe the assur- 
ance of English Christianity, that crimes 
like the Mortara abduction are not only 
not countenanced by true Christianity, but 
condemned both py the letter and spirit 
of the Gospels. And while no 


earthly power will ever so far prevail over 


the Jew as to induce him to exchange his 
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ancestral creed for any other, there is yet 
no reason why he should not do justice to 
excellencies of Christianity—why 

not acknowledge the value of 
many of its moral precepts, and the benefits 
which it is daily conferring upon the be- 
nighted heathens.” 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
op run 


The City Crowded--The Senate on the Harper's Ferry 
Affair—The Same Topic in the House—Utah, and 
What Should be Done—Economy in our Public 
Expenditwres—Church Affairs. 

Wasnineton, D.C., Dec. 6, 1859, 
Messrs. Editore—Our city is thronged with 
strangers, and there is an intense interest mani- 
fested in regard to the organization of Congress. 

The House ballotted yesterday for Speaker, Mr. 

Bocock of Virginia receiving the Democratic vote, 

and Mr. Sherman of Ohio the majority of the 

Republicans. Boteler, the “lone star” Know- 

Nothing from Virginia, received most of the Ame- 

rican votes. If all the South Americans were to 

unite with the Democrats, Mr. Bocock could be 
elected. But the impression is that Sherman will 
be made Speaker by the aid of a few Aniti- 

Lecompton Democrats, although it is known here 

that Mr. Douglass has counselled his followers to 

go for Bocock. 

Mr. Clark of Missouri offered resolutions con- 
demning the “Impending Crisis” document sof 
Hinton Rowan Helper of North Carolina, and 
made a fiery speech against Sherman and others 
who endorsed this incendiary publication. This 
paper has lately been published in the New York 
Herald, and the author counsels the slaves to 
“throttle their masters, to burn their dwellings, 
and commit rapine and violence.” Mr. Clark 
denounced any man as unfit to hold the honourable 
office of Speaker of the House who subscribed 
money and endorsed such an infamous publication. 
The speech had a telling effect, and brought several 
members, who had subscribed to the doctrines of 
the “Crisis Book” to the floor for explanation. 

The Senate organized in the usual manner. 
There are no new officers to elect each session, as 
in the House. The Vice-President called the 
Senate to order, and the new Senators’ credentials, 
Messrs. Hann of California, and Ten Eyck of New 
Jersey, were presented and sworn in. Mr. Mason 
of Virginia submitted a resolution of inquiry as to 
the Harper's Ferry foray, asking for power to send 
for persons and papers, in order to bring prominent 
witnesses of the North before the Senate, and testi- 
fy as to their complicity in furnishing “aid and 
comfort” to old John Brown. The usual Commit- 
tee to wait on the President and inform him that 
a quorum of the Senate was present, was adopted. 

On Tuesday the discussion on the Harper's 
Ferry affair and Helper's book was resumed. 
Mr. Gilmer, of North Carolina, offerered- a resolu- 
tion resisting all attempts at the agitation of the 
slavery question in every shape. Mr. Sherman, 
the Republican candidate for Speaker, disavowed 
any knowledge of the contents of Helper’s book, 
and declared he would not tread on the rig&ts of 
a single Southern State or citizen. Mr. Wilson, 
Senator from Massachusetts, explicitly declared 
his disapprobation of the Harper’s Ferry invasion, 
and said the movement had been almost univer- 
sally condemned at the North. 

Mr. Clark of New York denied that the North 
is hostile towards the South. For himself, he 
had never seen an abolitionist till he came to 
Washington, Whilst Mr. Thaddeus Stevens of 
Pennsylvania was insisting on a point of order, 
that the; House could now do nothing but attend 
to the election of a Speaker, warm words were 
uttered by Mr. Crawford of Georgia, and at one 
time it was feared there might bea collision. The 
House adjourned amid much excitement. 

If an organization of the House is not effected 
this week, the President will not longer defer 
sending his Message to Congress, but will imi- 
tate the example of President Pierce, and forward 
it to the Senate. This document will present a 
satisfactory view of all public questions, except in 
relation to Mexico, San Juan, and the Harper’s 
Ferry affair, and perhaps the Mormon question. 
The Liberals are about to succeed in Mexico, and 
if so, a happy adjustment of differences by treaty, 
and paymentin money for indemnity, will be made. 
Dispatches just received from Lord John Russell 
in London authorize the opinion that the dispute as 
to the right of ownership of San Juan will soon be 
amicably arranged. The Harper's Ferry emeute 
will be descanted upon from a national stand-point, 
and all lovers of country be exhorted to discounte- 
nance the conduct of the brigand, John Brown, 
and to cultivate a spirit of fraternal regard, North 
and South. 

In relation to Utah, it may be recommended as 
the only sure way of enforcing respect for «ivil law, 
‘that martial law be proclaimed in that Ter-itory. It 
is known that the Mormons murder their Gentile 
enemies with impunity; that they overawe the 
courts of justice, corrupt the Grand Juries by bribery, 
or perjured jurors of their own sect; that they exact 
ten-fold prices for all the army must buy of them; 
and that, although they are nominally held in check 
by military rule, yet in fact, the Governor of the 
Territory and the ler-in-chief of the army 
are prisoners, and would be summarily dealt with 
accordingly, but for the strong arm of 3000 Minnie 
rifles and a company of artillery. Mormonism is 
a monstrous sore on the social and political body; 
it is beastly lust disguised under the mask of reli- 
gion, autocratic power concentered into the corrupt 
grasp of Brigham Young, whereby he may and 
does commit crimes which would shame the atro- 
cities of the seraglios of Turkey or the conventicles 
of the Dark Ages in carnal indulgences; yet it 
seems there is no remedy for these abuses by con- 
gress, as according to strict constructionists it has 
no right to legislate on the question. What hope 
*s there then to remove this dark stain from the 
decency and civilization of our country? It can 
only be done by indirect (reans. Proclaim martial 
law, and punish all crimes by drum-head courts; 
pay only the fair value for supplies purchased for 
the army, to be adjusted by three commissioners; 
abolish all territorial laws, and let the people re- 
main under army regulations, and if this process 
don’t purify the atmosphere of Utah, and induce a 
Mormon exodus, I have looked into the horoscope 
of events in vain. 

As an importent item of interest, I must not 
forget to mention that, at the close of the last ses- 
sion of the Senate, Senator Johnson of Tennessee, 
the Corypheus of economists, introduced a resoln- 
tion calling on the President to bring the estimates 
for the next fiscal year within $50,000,000; and 
accordingly the Secretary of the Treasury has only 
asked for $47,000,000, and the imports will bring 
in about $55,000,000. It is gratifying to know 
that this government is to be administered with 
economy. Many regard the functions of the gov- 
ernment to be mainly to dispense extravagant jobs 
for the benefit of speculators and the employment 
of the poor. Ours is not an elemosynary govern- 
ment in any sense, Its only legitimate purpose is 
to protect and defend rights of persons and pro- 
perty, and its most simple and economical admin- 
istration insures the performance of this end. 

The Governor of Virginia has just sent to the 
Legislature two messages—one devoted to the 
financial affairs of the State, and the other to the 
inroad of John Brown upon Harper's Ferry. The 
latter is a startling document, and should awaken 
Northern conservative patriotism to the rescue and 
aid of more healthy sentiments in regard to the 
safety of the Union. 

We are on the eve of a momentous crisis, and I 
fear the Union of these States is jeoparded, if not 
already seriously impaired, by the existing crisis. 
But we must not despair. Providence is stronger 
than our faith. Let the Christian heart of the 
whole country go up with fervent ejaculation to 
Him who is the fountain of all love and good will 
to the nations, and pray for deliverance. 

The Rev. Dr, McGill of Princeton, supplied the 
pulpit of the New York Avenue Presbyterian 


' Church Sabbath before last, and Mr. Hodge of 


Fredericksburg, last Sabbath. They are both faith- 
ful expositors of Scripture truth, anil gave great 
satisfaction to thischurch. Dr. Gurley’s new church 
is progressing rapidly, and the roof will be completed 


by Christmas, if Providence continues to favour us | 


with mild weather. Old-school Presbyterianism 
has received a wonderful impetus within the last 
twelve month in this city. The new church will 
seat nine hundred persons, and it is expected all 
the seats will be taken on completion, and then 
not accommodate all who desire to worship with 
us. The Metropolitan Church will be commenced 
in the spring, which will accommodate about one 
thousand five hundred. Dr. Gurley has the most dis- 
tinguished and intelligent congregation in the city. 
The President of the United States; General Cass, 
Secretary of State; Postmaster-Genceral Holt; Judges 
Campbell and Grier, of the Supreme Court; Judges 
Crawford, Blackford, and Scarborough; Professor 
Henry, many Senators and members, besides the 
refined and cultivated in private life, are among 
the hearers. Henry. 


Heatts or Ministers.—The True Wit- 
ness says:—“ We regret to learn that Dr. 
Butler, of Port Gibson, is still in very bad 
health. Rev. I. J. Henderson of New Or- 
leans has had an attack similar to that which 
deprived his church of his labours for months, 
some three years ago. Fears were enter- 
tained at first that he would not be able to 
preach any more this winter, but we are 
truly glad to say that he is rapidly improv- 
ing. May these two brethren long be 
spared to the Church. They have been 
rat ey and none are more beloved in our 


~ Foreign Items. 


Tae RoMANist MALconTEeNTs IN Ire- 
LAND.—The recent meeting of the Irish 
Romanist bishops and priests to express 
sympathy for the Pope has supplied the 
London Times with a text for a powerful 
leader, pointing out the vege t of the hypo- 
thesis on which the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill of 1829 was passed, viz., that the 
Romanists know how to distinguish between 
the Pope, and what was due to their Sove- 
reign as chief magistrate of the country: 
“‘Whatever be the case with the more en- 
lightened of the laity, we cannot for a mo- 
ment doubt that the great mass of the 

riesthood and their followers are under the 
control of a foreign potentate, and that if 
there be not that divided allegiance that 
was apprehended, it is because the whole 
having been given to the Pope, nothing has 
been left for the Queen.” 


Deata or A Paris PUBLISHER.— 
A leading publisher of Paris, M. Paulin, 
died on November 4. His great fortune 
originated in a successful style of cheap 
literature. He then, for some years, devo- 
ted himself to the production of the well- 
known illustrated editions of Gill Blass, 
Moliére, Don Quixotte, &c., which owed 
their main attraction to the facile pencil of 
Tony Johannet, but of late he has confined 
himself chiefly to the Ji/ustration—a jour- 
nal that he has the credit of originating, 
now counting its 100,000 subscribers—and 
to the historical works of M. Thiers, which 
are said to have sold to the amount of 
700,000 volumes. In less than ten years 
he is reported to have gained more than a 
million of francs, or $200,000. 


An ImperIAL CANNoN.—The Emperor 
of the French has invented a cannon on the 
principle of Colt’s revolvers. A formidable 
gun of this description has been constructed 
according to the Kmperor’s model. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE. SianaL Liauts.—A 
second trial of Mr. Silas’s indestructible 
lights for nautical telegraphic purposes took 

lace at Woolwich, England, on a recent 

onday night, when a number of the float- 
ing lights, attached to lines, were cast into 
the river from the pier. On floating to the 
surface, the phosphoric substance of which 
they are composed suddenly burst into a 
blaze of light, and was only temporarily 
extinguished by being dragged under the 
water. The apparatus intended for the 
telegraphic light, resembling a moderator 
lamp, was placed on the jetty near the 
water’s edge, and in spite of the opaque 
fog, the light penetrated for some consider- 
able distance, and was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by several boatmen, who would other- 
wise have had great difficulty in making 
the pier. 


Prize {Essay on SEA-WEED.—A prize 
of five hundred dollars has been offered by 
Sir W. C. Trevelyan, Bart., to be awarded 
for the best essay on the application of ma- 
rine alge and their products, as food or 
medicine for man or domestic animals, or 
for dyeing and other manufacturing pur- 
poses. 

Tae Atircep ANnGLo-MussuLMAN.— 
It will be remembered that, me weeks 
ago, several paragraphs appeared, stating 
that the Son’ Sheers Stanley, son of Lord 
Stanley, of Alderley, had, during his tra- 
vels, embraced Mohammedanism. We are 
enabled positively to state that the calum- 
nious rumours are utterly void of founda- 
tion. Mr. Stanley, like many other intelli- 
gent English gentlemen, has mixed with 
the inhabitants of the countries through 
which he has passed, with a desire to be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with their 
manners, language, habits, and religion, 
and in his intercourse with the natives may 
have assimilated his gostume somewhat to 
their habits; but that he had become in 
any way imbued with their religious ideas 
is wholly a calumny. We understand that 
Mr. Stanley, who is or was recently at 
Siam, is about to return home shortly, and 
with unabated regard for the creed and 
institutions of his native land.—AMaccles- 
field Courier. 

SratuE oF Neptune DiscovereD.— 
While workmen were engaged in making 
an excavation recently in the interior of an 
apartment in the Duke of Clarence Tavern, 
Clapton, England, they brought to light a 
large statue of Neptune, about seven feet in 
height, cut in Portland stone. The trium- 
phant attitude which it represents is peculi- 
arly bold and striking. The god is repre- 
sented in the act of hurling his trident, 
with his right hand, while the left grasps 
the tail of a large fish. It is thought to be 
the work of some early Italian artist, to 
adorn the grounds of a priory that once oc- 
cupied the spot where it was found. 


A NesTorIAN CoNVERT IN ENGLAND.— 
At the last meeting of the London Presby- 
tery of the English Presbyterian Church, 
the Rev. Dr. McCrie introduced a young 
Nestorian Christian, introduced to him by 
Dr. Craig, of Hamburg, who has found his 
way to England, in the hope of preparing 
himself to be sent as a missionary to his 
countrymen. The Presbytery, after a long 
conversation as to the best mode of promo- 
ting his views, and not finding it in their 

wer to assist him directly in a field of 
abour which does not lic within their sphere, 
recommended him to seek connection with 
the Turkish-Aid Sociecty.—Corr. Scottish 


Guardian. 


Tne ABoLIsHeD.—The 
Government of Farini has published a de- 
cree suppressing the Tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition as incompatible with modern civili- 
zation. Such proceedings as those in the 
case of Mortara cannot, therefure, again 
occur in Bologna. 


DisPUTES AT J£RUSALEM.—Another 
paltry quarrel has occurred at Jerusalem. 
A little of the marble pavement of the 
Church of the Nativity had been broken 
off and taken away. The question was 
whether the Latin or the Greek worship- 
pers should repair the loss, and both got 
their marble ready, and began to quarrel 
about the mending. The Latins, with the 
aid and assistance of the French Consul 
and the Mussulman authority, managed to 
mend the pavement first; then came the 
Greeks, who undid their work, and wanted 
to mend it for themselves. Violence would 
have succeeded on both sides, but the de- 
vice was at last resorted to of getting the 
Turks to make the necessary repairs. 


An ArricaAn Kina CrownepD WITI A 
Buiack Hat.—The Rev. William Ander- 
son sends to the United Presbyterian Mis- 
sionary Jtecord an interesting, though to 
English readers somewhat laughable, ac- 
count of the election and coronation (with 
a new black hat) of a King for the town 
and district of Duke Town, Old Calabar, 
Western Africa:—‘“I think (he says) I 
mentioned to you, some time ago, that John 
Archibong was chosen King by the inhabi- 
tants of Duke Town, in the month of 
March. His elevation to the throne ap- 
pears to be the result of a bona fide popular 
election. No foreign influence whatever 
was used with the people in his favour. 
He does not hold his office by virtue of an 
appointment thereto by any foreign magis- 
trate. The Archibong family are a royal 
family, inasmuch as the late King, Archi- 
bong I., was one of them, as well as because 
they are closely related to the family of the 
great Duke Ephraim. But in point of fact, 
royalty is quite a common thing in Old 
Calabar. , There is hardly a free family in 
Duke Town which is not, more or less, a 
royal family.” Then follows an account of 
the coronation, which appears to have been 
celebrated with all due solemnity. Mr. 
Anderson delivered an address on the re- 
sponsibilities of rulers, and then conducted 
devotional services both in Efik and Eng- 
lish. ‘Whites and blacks then congratu- 
lated the new King; the official documents 


| Were read by the party who had prepared | 


| them, and were duly signed. The second 


man of the town, Antaro Young, Esq., then 
came forward and removed the bonnet or 
cap which the King had hitherto kept on, 
and completed the coronation by placing 
on his Majesty’s’ head a very substantial, 
decent looking, black hat, with gold lace 
band. One of the supercargoes then pro- 
posed ‘Three cheers for King Archibong 
the Second!’ which proposal was heartily 
responded to. Royal salutes were repeat- 
edly fired from some of the shipping ” 


Literary Gossip.—Lord Macaulay has 
two volumes more of his J/istory of Eng- 
land nearly ready for the press; but it is 
said they will not be published this season, 
as the great care which the noble author 
bestows on the work, before it finally 
leaves his hands, necessitates some delay. 
Mr. Carlyle is still busily engaged on his 
Life of Frederick If. of Prussia. Vol- 
umes III. and IV. will be published about 
the beginning of next season. 


PREVENTION OF IGNITION IN LADIES’ 
Dresses.—Two eminent chemists have 
published the result of their investigations 
as to Me means of making ladies garments 
non-inflammable. They recommend the 
use of tungstate of soda in laundries, and 
sulphate of ammonia in manufactories. 
Tungstate of soda is used in her Majesty’s 
laundry. | 


Youna Havetocx.—A London corres- 
Speer thus describes the son of General 

avelock:—Young Havelock is not more 
than twenty-two years old. Ie is slender, 
rather tall, quiet exceedingly in his aspect, 
with nothing whatever of bravado or per- 
sonal vanity in his bearing. There was not 
a glance that betrayed the lurking ambition 
that would say, “I am the man who rode 
in upon a whole battery of guns, in India, 
through a storm of shot, and-for that act 
received the Victoria Cross.” [lis face is 
almost feminine, his features small, his neck 
slender, his hair and slight moustache black 
and g!ossy. Combativenessis not seen. Yet 
there is a look full of courage—quiet and 
impassable as appeared his father, who yet, 
when occasion demanded, would spring into 
the saddle at the summons of peril, and ride 
without one moment’s hesitation, with fear- 
less, calm, unshrinking courage, into the 
very thickest of the conflict. It is the true 
type of old English courage, and to its force 
is added the fear of God. 


CoMBUSTION OF A Wax CANDLE.— 
Moralists have compared the life of man to 
a “brief candle,” but Dr. Ure has investi- 
gated this comparison with scientific minute- 
ness. Thus:—Wax contains 81.75 parts of 
carbon iu every hundred parts, and the com- 
bustion of these one hundred parts produces 
thirty-six parts of carbonic acid; conse- 
quently a wax candle will generate, per 
hour, about 375 grains of carbonic acid, or 
800 cubic inches of gas. Now, an average 
sized man developes and exhales from the 
lungs 1632 cubic inches of gas per hour; 
thus the combustion of two ordinary wax 
lights deteriorate the air to about the same 
extent as the breathing of one man. 


More Popisn 
ing to the vain tradition of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, Lazarus, who was raised from 
the dead, was one of the most zealous fvl- 
lowers of our Saviour, and became the first 
Bishop of Marseilles; and his head has 
always been preserved in the cathedral of 
that city, whilst his body is in the cathedral 
of Autun. Some time back the Bishop of 
the latter diocese resolved on presenting 
one of the arms of the saint to Marseilles, 
and the Bishop of Marseilles caused a shrine 
to be prepared at his own expense to hold 
both the head and arm. The arm having 
been removed to Marseilles and placed in 
the shrine, the latter was recently prome- 
naded about the city with great pomp, and 
afterwards solemnly deposited in a place 
prepared for it in the cathedral. All the 
clergy of Marseilles, all the religious orders, 
male and female, and the different Commu- 
nities of Penitents, Black, Blue, White, and 
Grey, figured in the procession, as did also 
the Bishops of Marseilles, Autun, Satala, 
and Ceramus. In the procession were bands 
of music and flags and banners, and the 
shrine was carried aloft by eight deacons, 
attired in robes of red velvet.—London 
Daily News. 


General Items. 


Rev. Dr. Tustin.—At recent meetings 
of the congregations of Havre de Grace and 
the Grove church, Harford county, Mary- 
land, a unanimous call was given for the 
ministerial services of the Rev. Dr. Tustin, 
of Washington city. This is a pleasant 
compliment to Dr. Tustin, who has been 
serving these churches as a stated supply 
for five years past. The Grove church, one 
of the most flourishing in the county, is the 
result of his labours.— Baltimore Sun. 


Farmer's Scnoou.—The Rev. 
Thomas P. Hunt is engaged in an agency 
for the Farmer’s High School of Pennsy]l- 
vania. The institution is situated in on2 
of the most beautiful portions of Pennsy]l- 
vania, near Bellefonte, and is already doing 
a good work. The object is to give a scien- 
tific education, and also a practical agricul- 
tural training. 


A Bicot.—The celebrated John Foster 
thus describes a bigot:—‘ He sces religion, 
not as a sphere, but a line, and it is a line 
in which he is moving. He is like an Af- 
rican buffalo—sees right forward, but no- 
thing on the right or left. He would not 
perceive a legion of angels or devils at the 
distance of ten yards on the one side or on 
the other.” 


EpiscopaL Caurcn Sratistics.—The 
Episcopal Church in the United States 
contains 33 dioceses. The present number 
of bishops, provisional bishops, and assist- 
ant bishops, is 443; priests and deacons, 
2030; parishes, 2110. ‘There were ordain- 
etl during the year 78 deacons and 93 
priests. Number of candidates for holy 
orders, 281. Churches consecrated, 69. 
The baptisms were as fullows:—Infants, 
24.415; adults, 5121; not stated, 457; 
total 30,023. Number of confirmations, 
14,596; communicants added, 14,794; 
present number, 135,767; marriages, 7059; 
burials, 12,442; Sunday school teachers, 
14,091; scholars, 118,069; amount of con- 
tributions for missionary and charitable pur- 
poses, $1,627,183.12. 


A Rica Cnuren.—The Old South 
Church in Boston, Massachusetts, has an 
annual income from its real estate of nearly 
$30,000. It has two ministers, and pays 
each of them a salary of $4000. It also 
supports a free chapel, and contributes lib- 
erally to city missions and other charities. 


VaLuaBLe Historica, Work.—QOne 
of the most laborious works of modern times 
is about being finished, after fifteen years’ 
uninterrupted labour. We allude to the 
work of the Brothers Hadg, La France 
Protestante; or, “ Lives of French Protest- 
ants who have made themselves a Name in 
History.” Nine large volumes are already 
out, to be followed by a tenth of additions, 
rectifivations, indexes, Kc. Though scarce- 
ly known, even by name, in this country, 
it is the great source from which all infor- 
mation about the Huguenot families of set- 
tlers in the New World, and their~tescend- 
ants, must in future be drawn. 


Horses 1n Tae Worip.—The following 
curious account is given in Appleton’s Cy- 
clopeedia, of the number of horses in the 
various parts of the world: —“ The general 
estimate has been eight to ten horses in 
Europe for every hundred inhabitants. 
Denmark has forty five horses to every hun- 
dred inhabitants, which is more than any 
other European country. Great Britain 
aod [Ireland have 2,500,000 horses. France, 
3,000,000. Austrian empire, exclusive of 
Italy, 2,600,000. Russia, 3,500,000. The 
United States have 5,000,000, which is 
more than any European country. The 
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| horses of the whole world are estimated at 


57,420,000.” 


Geelestastical Record. 


The Rev. Justus T. Umsted having con- 
sented to supply the church of Selma, Ala- 
bama, for the winter, correspondents will please 
address him at that place. 

The Rev. R. W. Landis having been com- 
pelled, by prostration of health, to resign his 
charge in Michigan, has removed to Somerset, 
Pulaski county, Obio, where currespondents 
will address bim. 


Domestic 


Buriat or Wasainoton Irnvinc.—The fune- 
ral of Washington Irving took place on the 
lst inst., at Tarrytown, New York. It was 
an occasion long to be remembered. Business 
was suspended; stores were closed; from al- 
most every house mourning drapery was hung. 
The bells of the churches tolled for some 
hours. From the surrounding country, and 
from this and other cities, thousands of peo- 
ple assembled in and about the church where 
the funeral services took place. A procession 
more than a mile in length followed the re- 
mains of the deceased to the grave, where, 
besides many of the most distinguished men 
of this city, were nearly all the Episcopal 
clergy, including the Provisional Bishop of 
the diocese. The New York Common Council 
and the Trustees of the Astor Library were 
present, and the L[fistorical Society was well 
represented. The services in the church and 
at the grave were conducted by the Rev. Dr. 
Creighton, pastor of the church at Tarrytown, 
of which Mr. Irving was a memher.—New 
York Times. 


New York City.—The election for munici- 
pal officers in the city of New York, on Tues- 
day, Oth inst., resulted in the election of Fer- 
nando Wood as Mayor, one of the Democratfe 
candidates. 

Nove. Street Car.—A novel car has been 
made for one of the street railroads in Chica- 
g°, Illinois. The car has eight wheels and 
appears externally like a passenger car, but is 
really a locomotive and passenger carriage 
combined. The machinery, which consists of 
a flue, boiler, and two small chimneys, is en- 
closed at one end of thecar. The small cylin- 
ders are suspended under the car horizontally, 
outside of the wheels. The passenger part 
will seat fifty persons, and it is designed to 
attach another car when required. The ma- 
chine cost fuur thousand dollars, and is to run 
four miles an bour. 


Discovery oF Treasure at Ilonoken.— 
Saturday forenoon, as a number of labourers 
were engaged in removing the old Vaux-IIall 
Garden building, corner of Bloomfield and 
Fourth streets, Lloboken, one of them ex- 
bumed an old box, which, upon being opened, 
was found to contain $600 in specie. It had 
evidently been concealed there fur a long 
time, but by whom is not known. 


Sitver Mines or 
accounts are given in the California papers of 
the richness of the famous Washoe valley, or 
rather Carson valley silver mines—far ahead 
of the world-renowned mines of Chili and 
Peru. The vein now being worked is situated 
just over the line of Califurnia, in Utah Ter- 
ritory, distant about 175 miles from Sacra- 
mento city, perfectly accessible by teams, over 


400 of which are now hauling over that route | 


to and from Salt Lake. The mines were dis- 
covered by a man named Comstock, and, as 
usual, he sold his claims for a small amount 
to different parties, who are now working 
them. One company, known:as the Walsh 
Company, are getting out at the rate of two 
tons a day of the silver ore, besides several 
tons of the quartz stripped from the vein, 
which has been yielding, by the Mexican 
** Arasta” process, over $400 per day; but the 
gold is lessening as they go down, and gradu- 
ally merging into silver. The vein has been 
traced over a thousand feet. The Walsh 
Company have 1400 feet; next comes Bryant 
and Raymond, who own 50 feet, for which 
they psid 5400 per foot, from which they have 
already shipped thirteen tons ore, worth, by 
actual demonstration, over $3000 per ton. 
From the Walsh vein there had been about 
twenty-eight tons shipped. This ore is sold 
for from $2500 to 56000 per ton, containing 
both gold and silver, but silver principally. 


Tue Secar-Suarep Steamer.—The Winans 
steamer, which has been so long building, 
under the direction of her inventors made a 
trial trip from Baltimore, on Friday afternoon, 
and arrived safely at Norfolk the next day. 
She was accompanied by Clinton and Walter 
Winans, sons of one of the proprietors. The 
steamer has been put in condition for sea ser- 
vice, an:t it is the intention of her proprietors 
to immediately make a series of experimental 
trips with her from Norfolk out to sea, super- 
intended by themselves in person. The result 
of the experiment on this novel principle of 
ship building is looked to with much interest. 


Srorm 1x Nortsern late 
wind storm was very destructive in other parts 
of Illinois outside of Chicago. In Pontiac the 
buildings were damaged to the amount of 
nearly $5000. Two dwellings were razed 
to the ground, and a young lady fatally 
injured. Several houses were moved from 
their foundations, and some unroofed. Three 
houses were blown down at Odell, a French- 
man had his leg broken in two places, and 
another man was badly hurt. It was also said 
that two houses were demolished at Dwight, 
and that some persons were hurt there. 


Crime Amonc Necroes 1n Canapa.—A 
grand jury has made a presentment to the 
Court of Assizes of Essex county, Canada 
West, against the negro population in the 
neighbourhood of Anderson township. The 
authorities of that place claim that nine- 
tenths of the crimes perpetrated in that coun- 
ty, according to the population, are committed 
by the coloured people. The court, in allud- 
ing to the presentment, spoke of this class of 
the community as “indolent, shiftless, and 
dishonest, and unworthy of the sympathy that 
some mistaken parties had extended to them. 
They would not work when opportunity was 
presented, but preferred subsisting by thiev- 
ing from respectable farmers, and begging 
from those benevolently inclined.” 


Satt.—The amount of salt manufactured at 
Syracuse, New York, is 7,000,000 of bushels 
annually. The annual revenue to the manu- 
facturers is $3,:'00,000, and the income to the 
State is $70,000, as a tax of one cent per 
bushel is charged by the State on all salt 
manufactured. The whole amount of salt 
manufactured in the United States is 16,000,000 
of bushels yearly. 


A Trenton To Princeton 
—An application will be made to the New 
Jersey Legislature, at its next session, for an 
act to authorize the constraction of a railroad 
from the borough of Princeton to Trenton, 
and to incorporate acompany for that ose, 
with a capital of $200,000, with a right to 
increase it to $500,0U0. 


Execution or Joun Brown.—The execution 
of John Brown took place at Charlestown, 
Virginia, on Friday, 2d inst., at quarter past 
eleven o’clock, A. M. Ilis wife arrived the 
day preceding, and had an interview with him 
of four hours. She was escorted to and from 
the jail by the military, and was received and 
treated with much respectand courtesy. The 
interview took place in the jailor’s parlour, 
and Brown was without manacles of any kind. 
She was a good deal affected when they met, 
and he remained silent for sometime. The 
conversation between them was chiefly about 
family affairs and the disposal of his property. 
They had not seen each other but once for 
two years. They did not embrace on parting. 
The prisoner was brought out of jail at eleven 
o'clock. Before leaving he bade adieu to all 
his fellow prisoners, ro | was very affectionate 
to all except Cook. Ie charged Cook with 
having deceived and misled him in relation to 


the support he was to receive from the slaves. - 


Iie was led to believe that they were ripe for 
insurrection, and had found that his repre- 
sentations were false. Cook denied the charge, 
and made but little reply. The prisoner then 
told the Sheriff that be was ready. Lis arms 
were then pinioned, and with a black slouch 
hat and the same clothes he wore during the 
trial, proceeded to the door apparently calm 
and cheerful. As he came outside, the com- 
panies of infantry, and one troop with Gene- 
ral Taliaferro and the entiro staff were de- 
ploying in front of the jail, whilst an open 
wagon with a pine box, in which was a fine 
oak coffin, was waiting for him. He looked 
around and spoke to several persons he r>zog- 
nized, and walking down the steps was assisted 
to the wagon, and took his seat on tae coffin 
box, along with the jailor, Mr. Avis. He looked 
with interest on the fine military display, but 
made no remark. The wagon moved off, 
flanked with two files of riflemen in close or- 
der. On reaching the field, the military had 
already full possession. Pickets were sta- 
tioned, and the citizens kept back, at the point 
of the bayonet, from taking any position except 
that assigned them, nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the seaffuld. Through the determined 
persistance of Dr. Rawlings of Frank Leslie’s, 


the order for excluding the press was partially 
rescinded, and they were assigned a position 
near the General’s staff. The prisoner walked 
up the.steps firmly, and was the first man on 
the gallows. Messrs. Avis and Campbell stuod 
by his side, and, after shaking hands and bid- 
ding an affectionate adieu, thanked them for 
their kindness, put the cap over bis face and 
the rope around his neck. Mr. Avis asked 
him to step furward on the trap. Le replied, 
“ You must lead me, I cannot see.” The rope 
was then adjusted, and the military order 
given. The soldiers marched and counter- 
marched, and took a position as if the enemy 
was in sight, and nearly ten minutes were 
thus occupied. The prisoner remained stund- 
ing, and Mr, Avis asked if he was not tired. 
Brown replied, ** No, not tired; but don’t keep 
me waiting lunger than is necessary.” Lle 
was hung at fifteen minutes after eleven 
o'clock. There was a slight grasping of the 
hands and twitching of the muscles, and then 
all was quiet. The.body was several times 
examined, and the pulse did not cease beating 
uotil thirty-five minutes. It was then cut 
down and placed in the coffin, and conveyed 
under the military escort to the depot, put in 
a car to be earried to the Ferry by s ecial 
train at four o’elock. The body, Mrs. Brown 
accompanying it, reached Philadelphia at 
noonon Saturday. Arrangements had been 
made by those sympathizing with Brown to 
retain it in the city till Sunday evening or 
Monday morning, on the plea that Mrs. Brown 
required rest, and did not wish to be sepa- 
rated from it. But Mayor Llenry met the 
body at the depot, and required those in charge 
of it to proceed on their route without stop- 
ping in Philadelphia, stating that the peace of 
the vity was of more importance than private 
feelings. It was taken to New York by the 
Camden and Ambvy line, where it arrived at 
half-past six the same evening. The large 
erowd of curious spectators who thronged the 
depots at Baltimore and Philadelphia to obtain 
a view of the remains, rendered it necessary 
to observe some secresy in their movements 
after arriving in New York. The body was 
accordingly kept at the steamboat landing un- 
til two o’clock in the morning, (Sunday,) when 
it was quietly conveyed to an undertaker at No. 
163 Bowery. Here it remained until fiveo’clock 
Monday morning, when it was removed to 
the Hudson River Railroad depot, and placed 
on board the seven o’elock train for Albany, 
en route for North Elba, New York. The 
coffin was enclosed in a plain pine box, and 
taken in care by the friends of the deceased, 
Mrs. Brown and her son accompanying it. 


A Ileavy Fee.—At Milwaukie, Wieconsin, 
a lawyer, named Ryan, has obtained a verdict 
of $7000 against the Third Mortgage Bond- 
holders of the Lacrosse and Milwaukie Rail- 
road, for professional services, rendered in 
foreclosing the mortgage last spring. Mr. 
Ryan was paid $1000, but claimed $12,000. 
An appeal is to be taken. 


Peritous Travettinc.—A sailor, named 
Charles Witzel, just discharged from the Buf- 
falo Llospital, rode to Rochester, sixty-eig'* 
miles, seated on the truck of a baggage car, 
his feet resting on the brake. Ile was not 
discovered until the train reached Rochester. 
Hie emerged from his contracted quarters, 
looking rather the worse for the ride—cover- 
ed with dust, and with his feet and lower 
limbs wet to the knees. It snowed while the 
train was coming down, and the draught 
under the cars carrie! along a great deal of 
snow, which caught upon the legs of the under 
passenger. 


Convicts’ Tuanxscivinc Dinner. — The 
Agent of the Auburn (New York.) State 
prison treated the convicts to a Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. Ile had 850 pies baked, and over 
3000 pounds of cake. 


A New Source or Weatta.—We see by the 
Pittsburg papers that there is considerable 
excitement in that region of country respect- 
ing the newly diseovered subterranean reser- 
voir of oil. Companies are engaged in digging 
wells to obtain the oil, When procured in its 
crude state it sells for sixty cents per gallon. 
It does not cost more to pump it up than one 
cent per gallon, and nine cents more per gal- 
lon will pay for barrels and transportation to 
Pittsburg, New York, or Philadelphia. The 
refined vil is sold at a much higher figure. 
This oil is petroleum, a bituminous sub- 
stance, which is found floating on the water 
of springs. The excitement does not appear 
to be altogether speculative, though possibly 
that may have something to do with the pub- 
lished accounts, One singular fact is mention- 
ed in connection with these oi] pits. In many 
places in the valley of Oil Creek the ground 
is covered with pits, hundreds and thousands 
of them evidently dug for the purpose of 
gathering oil, pee ata period so remote that 
trees two hundred and fifty years old are 
growing over them. The query is, by whom 
were these pits dug, and fur what purpose was 
the oil gathered? 


A Gotpen Weppinc.—A golden wedding 
was celebrated at Newburyport, Mussachu- 
setts, on Tuesday evening, 20th ult., by the 
descendants of Captain Joseph T. Pike, (father 
of the lon. Nicholas Pike, late Consul Gene- 
ral to Oporto.) Mr. and Mrs. Pike were mar- 
ried on Thanksgiving evening, November 29, 
1809, and on the present oceasion, just fifty 
years from the nuptial day, were gathered 
around the happy pair sons and daughters, 
grand-children and great grand-children.— 
Among the novelties on the festive board was 
a large cake, furnished by the grand-chil- 
dren, decorated with fifty pieces of gold, com- 
memorative of the successive mutrimonial 
years of Mr. and Mrs. Pike. 


A Larce Nuccet or Gorv.—The largest 
nugget of amalgamated gold ever produced 
has been discovered in Australia, and is a 
favourable augury for quartz crushing. It 
was the result of a portion of sixty tons of 
the first quartz crushed from the Corfu Reef. 
It weighs 1040 ounces. A sixth share of the 
claim, a few months ago, could have been 
purchased for ahout $100. Even after gold 
was struck, $50,000 would have bought the 
claim—a splendid purchase, considering that 
the first sixty tons will yield fully half the 
amount. 

Texas Sneer Farus.—There is a continued 
steady feeling in favour of making Texas one 
of the greatest wool producing States in the 
the Union. Mexican ewes are purchased at 
low prices, and crossed with males of the best 
breeds in the older wool-growing States. A 
lot of fourteen Southdown rims was shipp.i 
lately by George Lartsburne vf Rahway, New 
Jersey, by the schooner F. G. Abbott, bound 
to Indianola. 


A Larce Buitoinc.—A building is in course 
of erection in Peoria, Illinois, which, when 
completed, will cover three acres of land, all 
under one roof. It is intended for the manu- 
factory of pottery ware, and when fully com- 
= and in operation, will constitute the 
my establishment for that business in the 
world, 


Burnino Woops tn Norta Lovistana.—The 
Morehouse (Louisiana) Advocate of the 13th 
November says:—The woods and canebrakes 
in some places in this parish have been on fire 
for the past ten days, and we have understood 
that it has swept every thing before it. The 
Floyd Louisianian of the 19th ult. says:—For 
more than a week an extended conflagration 
has been taking place for miles above and be- 
low this on the hills. Thousands of panels of 
fence have been destroyed; much cotton and 
corn, both gathered and ungathered, has also 
been burned. During all the time the wind 
has been high, blowing, on some occasions, 
almost a hurricane. We are informed that 
the fire extended for forty or fifty miles, from 
the Arkansas line to near the middle of Frank- 
lin parish. 

UnseasonanLe.—A letter to the Boston 
(Massachusetts) Traveller says:—‘* This morn- 
ing, November 28, I saw quite a curiosity in 
the pleasant grounds of Samuel Blake, Jr., 
Esq., of South Abington. He has a seckel 
pear tree, that was set out last year, now cov- 
ered with blossoms. There is not a leaf on 
the tree, but there are twenty-nine clusters of 
buds and Llessoms.” 


Staves Lineratepv.—By the will of the late 
Lewis Y. Christmas, of Warren county, North 
Carolina, ten favourite slaves have been lib- 
erated, and a sum of $10,000 left to be divided 
among them when they leave the State. The 
residue of the property, consisting of about 
100 slaves and a very large quantity of land, 
is willed to W. D. Jones, Esq., the proprietor 
of White Sulphur Springs, Warren county. 


Burnine Fivurp Acatn.—A terrible accident 
from burning fluid occurred in Chicago, IIli- 
nois, on Thursday evening of last week. A 
family, comprising a mother, ber two children, 
and the grandmother, were sitting around a 
table in the kitchen, about six o’clock in the 
evening. The mother commenced filling a 
fluid lamp from a quart can. The flame from 
the lamp communicated with the fluid in the 
can, and in anu instant it exploded, covering 
the table with the blazing liquid, setting fire to 
the curtains and windows, and enveloping all 
of them in flames. The youngest child was 
horribly burned about the face; and died at 
four o’clock on Friday morning. The second 
child was badly burned about the eyes, and 
was thrown into convulsions. The mother is 
very badly burned in the face and upon the 
arms, but it is thought that she may recover. 
The grandmother is the least burned, but she 
suffers much pain and is confined to her bed. 


Foreign Hews. 
FROM EUROPE. 


The steamers bring London papers to the 20th 
of November. 

The ratifications of the treaties of peace were 
expected to be exchanged on the 21st ult. at Zu- 
rich, 

Letters of invitation to the European Congress, 
which would probably meet in Paris, had been 
issued by the Freneh Government to the Powers 
who signed the treaties of Vienna in 1815, and to 
the rulers of Piedmont, Rome, and Naples. Eng- 
land had not received any formal invitation from 
France to join the Congress; instructions, however, 
had been given to the French Ambassador at Lon- 
don to arrange with Lord Join Russel the prelimi- 
nary conditions, 

The tone of the English and French press was 
daily becoming more warlike, and the London 
Times calls wpon the Emperor Napoleon to put an 
end to the state of suspense; and the French pre- 
fects had received directions to request the French 
journals to be more circumspect in their language 
toward England. 

General Garibaldi has tendered his resignation 
to the King of Sardinia, and is not to return again 
to Central Italy. He lately wrote to General de 
Goyon to ask what he would do in case a conflict 
were to take place between the Pontifical troops 
and the army of Central Italy. The French gene- 
ral commanding the army of occupation of Rome 
evaded the precise question put to him, but he told 
his questioner plainly that if, in any conflict in 
which the French army should ever take part, he 
(Garibaldi) should bappen to fall into his hands, he 
would have him shot immediately. 

England and Austria have both protested against 
the regency in Italy. 

The Emperor Napoleon opposes Buoncom- 
pagnie’s assuming the regency of Central Italy, and 
he was about to tender his resignation of the re- 
gency to the Sardinian government. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The London Times, upon the San Juan difficulty, 
enlarges upon the general conviction that a war 


* 


‘between America and England is impossible. Ir, 


however, says:—“There are some convictions 
which work out their own truth in practice, but 
there are others which tend to their own practical 
refutation. We sincerely hope that the different 
readings of the axiom, that war with England and 
America is impossible, may not be an illustration 
of this truth.” The editorial, after pointing out the 
importance of San Juan to England, and the im- 
possibility of the surrender of it, unless some very 
different title be brought forward from any yet 
seen, concludes by expressing much satisfaction that 
the right to the Island will be coolly discussed in 
Washington and London, while the affairs on the 
spot will remain in statu quo. The London strike 
still remains unsettled, ‘The men have abandoned 
the nine hours movement, but adhere to the deter- 
mination not to accept work under the declaration. 
A correspondence is now going on between the 
Operatives’ Conference and the Master's Central 
Committee, with a view to the arrangement of the 
dispute, and it is hoped that these negotiations will 
produce a satisfactory result. 


IneLaAnD.—The sales in the Landed Estate Court 
at Dublin, for some time back, show that the mar- 
ket value of land has considerably receded, and 
even at the reduced prices buyers are not always 
forthcoming. Recently, the estates of five several 
proprietors—situated in the counties of Waterford, 
Mayo, Sligo, Tipperary, and Cavan—were offered 
for sale in moderate sized lots, to suit the generality 
of purchasers. Those sold did not realize any 
thing like the price which ruled a year ago, while 
several valuable lots had to be postponed from 
insulfliciency of offers. The Roman Catholic Young 
Men's Society of Dublin have adopted an address ex- 
pressive of sympathy with the Pope in his present 
circumstances. Dr. McHale has written another 
letter to Lord Palmerston, denouncing the wrongs 
suffered by Ireland, and expressing the most pro- 
found sympathy for the Pope. 


FRANCE. 


The warlike article in the London Times of the 
15th ult. had produced a great sensation. The 
Paris journals generally say that the views set 
forth are exaggerations, and that the unfriendly 
feeling, if any exists, is entirely owing to the vio- 
lence of the British press. 

The Paris Monitteur of the 11th ult. publishes the 
circular of Count Walewski to all the French dip- 
lomatic agents, explaining the views of the Empe- 
ror in regard to the effect of the treaty ratified at 
Zurich. The great difficulty, according to the ex- 
planation, encountered during the month of the 
negotiations, Was the proposition that the national 
debt of Austria should be adjudged, chargeable to 
Lombardy. At first Austria claimed six hundred 
millions of frames, but receded to three hundred 
and seventy-five millions. It was finally arranged 
that only one hundred millions shall be laid to her 
charge, and assumed by Piedmont on her account. 
The resources of Lombardy had, in 1854, been 
mortgaged for more than one-third of this amount. 
As the price of its many sacrifices, France only 
asks from Sardinia an indemnity of sixty millions, 
which is about one-sixth only of the expenses of 
the war. Nothing new is disclosed as to the ar- 
rangements for reforms in the Papal States. 

The Moniteur de la Flotte says—*“The corps 
d’ armee which is to act in China will, it is believed, 
be composed as follows:—The English will send 
6000 European and 6000 native troops. France 
will send a complete division, consisting of the 
101lst and 102d regiments, the second battalion of 
rifleinen, 16 companies of inarines, four batteries of 
horse artillery, two companies of engineers, one 
company of the baggage train, and 500 sailors. 
The division, including sailors and marines, will 
be altogetner about 20,000 strong.” The Journal 
du Havre states that the appointment of General 
Trochu as commander of the French expedition to 
China will shortly appear in the Moniteur. He 
will receive in combination very extensive military 
and diplomatic powers. The following arrange- 
ments have been made, by which special advan- 
tages will be accorded to the troops which are to 
form part of the expedition. The officers, on en- 
tering the campaign, will receive a gratification of 
about one-third more than is usually given; when 
landed, the superior officers will receive an adcd- 
tional pay of 12 franes a day, the inferior oflicers 
9 francs, and adjutant sub-oflicers 4 francs and 59 
centimes, and for the corporals and privates acddi- 
tional pay equal to the supplement for Paris, in- 
creased 10 centimes, and on their return a renew- 
able leave of absence for twelve months. Both 
for oflicers and privates, a part of the promotions 
will be reserved for those who, returning from the 
expedition, may be proposed for that recompense. 


SPAIN, 


To insure the success of the expedition against 
Morocco, the greatest powers are conferred by 
Queen Isabella on Marshal O'Donnell. He is 
empowered to grant rewards and honours for gal. 
lant services on the field, and promotions to the 
rank of colonel inclusive, and to guard as much as 
possible against any rival in his absence supplant- 
ing him in his post of Prime Minister and Minis- 
ter of War, he is accompanicd by the personnel of 
the War Office. O’Donnell has also taken precau- 
tions against internal convulsions, by imitating the 
Einperor of the French previous to the late war, 
by dividing the Spanish Peninsula and the Balea- 
ric Islands into five great military commands, so 
that the troops depending on each may be organi- 
zed as a corps darmee; and the command of these 
forces and of the territory they occupy is confided 
to a ficld-marshal as general-inchief. The depar- 
ture of the troops has been delayed, as O'Donnell 
will not consent to their leaving before the collec- 
tion of the war material has been completed, which 
will be very shortly. A general massacve of Chris- 
tians in Moroceo was feared. Two British war 
steamers had brought off 350 Christians from the 
sinall ports of Morocco. 


PORTUGAL. 


The Portuguese Cortes opened on the 4th ult., 
with a speech by the King. His Majesty, refer- 
ring to Moroceo, said that ships had been sent to 
Tangier for the protection of Portuguese subjects. 
The differential duties between Portugal and Bra- 
zil had been abolished, in consequence of the new 
tariff at Rio. It seems that the question of electoral 
reform is before the Cortes, and the question is re- 
commended for its consideration. 


PRUSSLA. 


The London Times seems to think Prussia is 
preparing for war. Her standing army consists of 
150,000 men, and the war reserve comprises 
150,000 more. She has, moreover, a rifle corps of 
10,000 men, enlisted for from twelve to fifteen 
years, and is preparing an arsenal of 400 steel 
guns, loaded at the breech. 

RUSSIA. 

An Imperial ukase, granting to the serfs the Im- 
perial domains, personal rights, and the faculty to 
possess landed property, has appeared. 


GREECE. 


Letters from Athens to the 4th ult. announce 
that the protecting Powers have claimed from the 
Greek Government, on account of interest due, a 
yearly payment of 900,0U0 francs. 


TURKEY. 


Advices have been receive: from Constantinople 
to the Sth ult. A reduction of the civil list, amount- 
ing to 600,000 francs, and a diminution of the 
salaries of the employes, have been etfected. The 
Porte has addressed a memoranduin to the Powers 
which signed the treaty of Paris. 


JAPAN. 

A correspondent of the London Times in Japan 
writes from Jeddo, August 28:— «There is too 
much reason to believe that a powerful party 
among the hereditary Princes and Darios is dis- 


posed to risk every thing rather than permit peace- 
able intercourse and good relations with the Euro- 
pean powers to be established; and the late checks 
sutfered by the Allies at Peiho and the French at 
Cochin China, with the war raging in Europe at 
the present moment, may all tend to embolden 
them to make the effort, without further delay, to 
drive the missions from the capital and all trade 
from the port. There is not a single English, 
French, or American ship-of-war in tue Japanese 
waters, which would embolden the Japanese.” A 
Russian officer and a sailor of the squadron had 
been murdered in the streets. A steward was 
mortally wounded. One or two of the assailants 
are said to have been Japanese officers. Any re- 
dress, unless obtained by threats, seemed unlikely. 


atlarried. 


Near Mansfield, Ohio, on the 17th ult, by the 
Rey. H. R. Wilson, D.D., Mr. Hexay R. 
to Miss Margaret H. Para, all of Richland coun- 
ty, Ohio. 

At Stewartsville, New Jersey, November 11th, 
by the Rev. George C. Bush, Mr. Davin Cone to 

iss KR. Derewer. Also, November 29th, 
Mr. Cuartes Goverey to Miss Curistiana 
CARTER, 

At Williamsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 21st ult., 
by the Rev. John Moore, Mr. Peter Hess of Scott 
lowa, to Miss Racugt Srewart of Wil- 
liamsburg; and on the Ist inst, Mr. Iruamer 
Moore of Altoona, Pennsylvania, to Miss Kats 
Mexor of Williamsburg. 

On the Ist ingt., at the Slateville Manse, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. T. M. Crawford, the Rev. 

ALviIn W. Stewart of Colerain, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania, to Miss Sarum J. E. Crawrorp, 
sister of the officiating clergyman. 

At Hartsville, Penusylvania, on Thursday, No- 
vember 24th, by the Rev. J. Belville, Mr. Sternen 
Yerkes, Jr., of Warminster, to Miss Lizzie &., 
daughter of Georer Jamison, Esq., of Hartsville. 

On the 30th of November, by the Rev. John 
MeNair, D.D., assisted by the Rev. 8. McNair and 
the Rev. H. W. Hunt, Mr. Jawes Ramsar Dey of 
Ramsay burg, to Miss Eriza H. McNatre, daughter 
of the officiating clergyman, the Rev. Dr. John 
MeNair, of Clinton, New Jersey. 


Obituary. 


Died, November 30th, at Monroe, Orange coun- 
ty, New York, MARY BURWELL, daughter of 
the Rev. DANIEL N. and MARY E. FREELAND, 
aged four months, 


Died, at Stamford, Connecticut, on Sabbath 
morning, November 27th, SILAS BROWN, in the 
sixty-ninth year of his age. The funeral services 
were conducted at his residence, No. 22 Washing- 
ton Square, New York city, by the Rev. George 
Potts, D.D., of whose church he was a member. 


Died, in Salem Township, Knox county, IIli- 
nois, November 12th, after a lingering illness, Mr. 
JONN MATHEWS, aged forty-eight years. Mr. 
Mathews was one of the first settlers of this part of 
the country. He was a man of the strictest honesty 
and integrity, and had gathered around him a 
large circle of friends, by whom he was highly 
esteemed, and who, with his amiable family and 
many relations, deeply mourn his loss. The last 
scene in his life was sublime. After blessing his 
family, and imparting to each one a dying Chris- 
tian’s advice, he departed without a struggle. His 
faith was strong. His last words were, “Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly!” M. 

ee this life, November 24th, HENRIET- 
TA, daughter of ANDREW and FRANCES DEN- 
NISSON, aged eighteen years. She was an aifec- 
tionate daughter, a kind and loving sister. In 
March, 1557, when in the enjoyment ot good health, 
she professed her faith in Christ, by publicly uni- 
ting with the Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. During her illness, which was se- 
vere and protracted, she gave many cheering evi- 
dences that the Saviour was precious to her soul, 
and bore patiently her Master's will. Though a 
large circle of friends and acquaintances deeply 
mourn her loss, yet they are comforted by the as- 
surance that for her to die was gain, and that she 
has gone to render eternal thanksgivings to Him 
“why hath redeemed her with his own precious 
blood,” in that bright world where sin, and sick- 
ness, and death can never enter.— Communicated. 


Died, at Norristown, Pennsylvania, on October 
16th, Mr. WiILLIAM HAMILL, in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age. For some time previous to 
his death, premonitions of divease gave unmistak- 
able evidence dissolution, to which 
event he appeared to look with composure, having 
soy the boundaries of three-score years and ten. 

y his departure society has lost a useful member, 
the Church an active and efficient officer, and his 
widow and children a kind husband and affection- 
ate father. For many years in succession he was 
a Trustee of the First Presbyterian Church, and 
also an esteemed member in its communion. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his life he had retired from 
business, and was thus enabled to devote himself 
more assiduously to the interests of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, which always seemed to afford him 
pleasure. He has gone, but hope in his desth 
imparts strong consolation to the bereaved family. 

D. 


Died, October 19th,-in Waynesburg, Chester coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, of consumption, Miss LOUISA, 
only daughter of HENRY and MARIA LONG, in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age. The deceased 
was one of God’s beloved, who are early taken 
away. She was lent for a little while, to be the 
light of her home, the beloved of her acquaint- 
ances, and an ornament to the Church, and then 
taken home to heaven. Dear sister, we mourn 
over our own loss, but without the shadow of a 
misgiving in regard to thee. When but three or 
four years old, she used to stea? away by herself 
to pray, and the throne of grace thus early visited 
seemed never to be forgotten, and in the latter 
part of her life a large portion of her time was 
spent in her room in secret, earnest prayer to God. 
She was also remarkable for her attention to the 
word of God, and such was the power of her me- 
mory that she often wrote out and read to her 
friends, almost verbatim, entire sermons to which 
she had listened. With such habits, I need not 
add that she adorned the profession which, nine 
years ago, she made. Diligent in every good 
work, the Sabbath-school especially will miss her 
labours. Persuading the children to attend, teach- 
ing them to sing, talking to them of Jesus, she 
strove to awaken in them the love which she her- 
self felt. But not proud that she had abounded in 
labours, she died sweetly trusting in the Lord 
Jesus alone, thankful that she had done some- 
thing, yet regretting that she had done no more. 
“ Blessed are the dead thatdiein the Lord.” _T. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will meet 
agreeably to adjournment, in the Rooms of the 
Board of Publication, No. 821 Chestnut street, Phil- 
adelphia, on Monday, 12th inst., at ten o'clock, 
A. M. Danie. Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


Aotices. 


BOARD OF DOMESTIC MISSIONS.—A stated 
meeting of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church will be held on Monday 
next, the 12th inst., at four o'clock, P. M., at the 
Mission Rooms, No. 910 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

A. W. Mircne i, Recording Secretary. 


UNION PRAYER-MEETING.—The Union 
Prayer-meeting of the churches of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia will be held in the Sixth Pres. 
byterian Church, Spruce street above Fifth, Phil- 
adelphia, on Thursday, the 15th inst., at four 
o'clock, P. M. 


PHILADELPHIA SABBATH-SCHOOL ASSO- 
CIATION.—An adjourned meeting of Sabbath- 
School Teachers, Superintendents, and the friends 
of the cause, will be held on Monday evening, the 
12th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, in the First 
Baptist Church, corner of Arch and Broad streets. 
Philadelphia. Subjects of vital importance will 
be presented for consideration, and it is earnest] 
hoped that the interest now awakened in behalf 
of Sabbath-schools will bring .ogether a lar 
concourse of Teachers. The Delegates previously 
appointed are invited to be present with reports 
from their respective schools. 


NEW YORK CITY TRACT SOCIETY.—The 
Anniversary Sermon in behalf of the New York 
City Tract Society will be preached by the Rey. 
Dr. Potts at Madison Square Church, to-morrow 
(Sabbath) evening, 11th inst., when a collection 
will be made, and subscriptions for the coming 
year received, Service to commence at half-past 
seven o'clock. Isaac Orncaarp, Secretary. 


A CARD.—Several weeks ago a German minis- 
ter named Kretschmar obtained from me a note, 
authorized by testimonials of one or more of the 
pastors at St. Louis, which was specifically intended 
to aid him in obtaining a free passage by railroad to 
New Orleans, which he afterwards informed me he 
had thus procured. Several persons in New York, 
including myself, gave him sufficient money, also, 
to keep him on his way. I learn that he is linger- 
ing about Philadelphia, and using my note to soli- 
cit contributions. I hereby request benevolent 
persons not to give hima money on the strength of 
my name. Joun M. Kress. 

New York, December 3, 1859. 


ANOTHER CARD.—I am told that a man named 
Kretschmar, who pretends to be a German minis- 
ter, and in connection with the Presbytery of St. 
Louis, has produced a letter of recommendation to 
the brethren, written by me, and who has collect- 
ed money for himself every where in New York 
and Philadelphia. I did never givesuch a recom- 
mendation to that man, and if he produce such & 
paper, I declare it a forgery of my name. Would 
you be kind enough to make it known through 
— paper, in order that no man would be deceived 

y him?’ Very respectfully yours, 
Fa. Stems, 
Pastor of the German Presbytcrian Church. 
New York, December 6, 1359. 
ANTED—A Protestant Clergyman and Wife, 
without children, to Educate and Board a 
Young Lady of fourteen years. Reference re- 
qui Applicants will address “ M. S.,” at the 
office of the Presbyterian, No. GO6 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, with terms, and where an interview 
can be had. dec 19—2t* - 
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EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Divine Haman 


in the Scriptures. By Taylor Lewis. 12mo. 
The Gospel in Leviticus; or, an tion of 
the Hebrew Ritual. By Rev. Joseph A. D.D. 


12mo. $1. 
The Life of Rev. Richard Knill of 8t. 
By Charles M. Berrill. 16mo. 75 
Haste to the Rescue; or, Work While it is Day. 
16mo. 75 cents. “a 
Commentary on Twelve Prophets. 
By E. Henderson. D.D. 8vo. $3. 
Sermons. By Richard Fuller, D.D. I2me $1. 
Materials for Thought. A Bock for Young Mea. 
a f the Perey Family—Through 
Second Volume o 
and England. By Daniel C. Bddy. iéme, 
cents. 
Little Plays, to Amuse and Instruct Little Folks 
in the Nursery and School-Room. 35 cents. 
Parochial Lectures on the Psalms. By Rev. 
David Caldwell: 8vo. $1.50. 
The Life and Correspondence of Thomas Ar- 
— D.D. By A. P. Stanley, M.A. 2 vols. 12mo, 


e*» Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
age paid, on receipt of the price. 7 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. ALFRED MARTIEX, 
P Rh 606 Chestnut street, Philadel 
ec 3 


YTEREUSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC PIC- 
TURES.—A lurge and beautiful assortment 

of Stereuscopic Slides at 

McALLISTER'S, 

dee 10—4t 


723 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS.— 
the Tract Society, 929 

nut street, Philadelphia.—Sketches from Life. Part 
Il. Illustrated. cents. 

Faith and the Assurance of Faith. By Erskine. 
15 cents. 

Ilamilton’s Earnest Thoughts. 20 cente. 

A Dictionary of the Holy Bible, for General Use, 
With 5 Maps and 250 fine Engravings. 75 cents. 

Youths Bible Studies. Complete in 6 volumes. 
A beautiful, appropriate, and valuable gift for the 
young. $1,50. 

The Bud of Promise, and other Stories. 20 cts. 

The Island ; or, Learning Without Books. 5 cts. 

The Infant's Primer. 5 centa. 

German A BC Book. 6 cents. 

Hymn Cards for Children 54 in a packet. 20 


cents. 
RECENT ISSUES. 
a Sketches and Manual. By Dr. Humphrey. 
50 cents. 

The Haldanes and their Friends. 45 cents. 

Bethichem and her Children. 20 cents, 

The English and German Primer. 25 cents. 

The Patriarchs, in English and German. 35 cts. 

The Lifeof Mary Lyon. 50 cents. 

Locke's Common Book of the Bible. © cts. 

The Family Bible. With Notes. American Tract 
Society’s Edition. $2.25. 

Besides these, a large and varied assortment of 
Books for youth, illustrated; practical religious 
Books; helps to read the Bible; Primers, Picture- 
cards, and Hymns for children; and tae popular 
religious periodicals, the Chi/d’s and Ameri- 
can Messenger. Orders 7 be addressed to 

H. N. THISSELL, Agent, 
P Tract House, 929 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
ec 10—3t 


EMOIR OF MARY LYON.—The Origi 
Northampton Edition.—Eleventh Edition, 
emoir of Mary Lyon, Founder of Mount ° 
oke Seminary. Compiled by Edward Hitch. 


cock, D.D., LL.D. 12mo. 486 pages. With four 
steel Engravings. 


Copies sent by mail, postage prepaid, on recep- 


tion of the price. 
Published by BRIDGEMAN & CHILDS, 
Northampton, Massachusetta. 


dec 10—3t 
ELECT BOARDING AND DAY-8CHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Hi A, North 

Carolina—The Misses Nasa and Miss 
will re-open their School on the 15th of January 
1860. Situated in a high, healthy country, and 
directly upon the line of the North Carolina Cen- 
tral Railroad, thus making it easy of access 
all quarters, Hillsborough is a most favourable lo- 
cation for a Literary Institution. No owe 
spared by those who have charge of the to 
give the pupils entrusted to their care a th 
and finished education, cultivating equally 
— the moral, and the intellectual. 

ireulars, giving full particulars, will be for- 
dee 10—13t 


HRISTIAN UNION.—BY DR. BOARDMAN, 
—A Sermon preached in the Tenth Pres- 
byterian Church, Philadelphia, on Sunday Even- 
ing, November 27th, 1859. By Henry A. Board- 
~~ D.D. Price 15 cents, or eight copies for one 
ollar. 

Two Sermons preached at the Memorial Services 
in reference to the Death of the Rev. James W. 
Alexander, D.D. By Charles Hodge, D.D., and 
John Hall, D.D. Limp cover, 30 cents; stiff cover, 
35 cents. 

The Joy in Harvest. A Thanksgiving Sermon 
preached on Thursday, November 24th, 1859, by 
Charles Wadsworth, D.D. 15 cents. 

*,* Any of the above will be sont by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 

No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
dec 10—3t 


CHARMING BOOK.—The Gift Book of the 
Season.—Just published, 

or, Invisible Things Un- 
derstood by Things that are Made. By Christian 
Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. Trans- 
lated from the Twenty-eighth German Edition by 
the Rev. Robert Menzies. 8vo and royal 8vo, in 
various styles elegant binding, from $1 to $3. 

This book has had a popularity in ay a 
inferior to the best works of Luther. The editor of 
the twenty-third edition states the extraordinary 
fact that he found it almost impossible to obtain a 
copy of it for the press, “as parties who possessed 
it refused to part with it at any price.” 

Its singular merits will soon make it an equal 
favourite in American househ for all 
will pronounce it the most en of devotion- 
al books. It teaches how to find every w 
and to carry devotion into the humblest duties of 
daily life. Its juicy thoughts and rich a 
mon - equal charm for the scholar the un- 

earned. 


Scriver had no equal. In the spacious halls of 
Scripture he wanders up and down, more at home 
than in his own house. He plays on its thousend 
strings, like David on his harp, without one false 
note.— Braun's Bi 

The emblems form a costly set of pure and genu- 


warded on application. 


ine diamonds, each of them reflecting heaven. Js 


is a book for all men, from the beggar on hisfpal- 
let of straw to the Prince on his enti: * 
Wimmer. 

With strangely child-like and charming lips, 
Scriver leads us forth into nature, as into a vault 
of mirrors, from which the image of God every 


where shines forth.—Berlin Literarische mee] 
Published by GOULD & LINCOLN, 
dec 10—2t 59 Washington street, Boston. 


ENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY—Corner 

as its Depository always supplied with a 
and choice aeetnent of Bibles and Testaments, 
for wholesale and retail, at low prices. Sunday- 
Schools supplied with Bibles and Testaments at 
less than they cost to manufacture. 

dec 10—3t* 

RESCO PAINTING FOR CHURCH ES.— 
D’Orsay’s Patent Silesian, or Water- 
Fresco, was invented for the interior deco of 
Churches and Public ee so as to prevent 
leaks from the roof and sides of the building dis- 
colouring the rey: Ornaments, Cornices, Sc. 
execu this fresh for 
forty or fi ears, with very little extra expense. 
The plaster io painted while wet, if new, or wet if 
it is old; consequently the work is almost imper- 
ishable. All work done by us is warranted for five 
years. We have decorated over 200 churches in 
different sections of the country, can show 

satisfactory references. 

Special attention given to drawing plans for 
new churches, or for remodelling old ones, with 
all the recent may be 
obtained, giving particu ressin : 

ees J. STAN LY DORSAY, 
dec 10—tf No. 556 Broadway, New York. 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

in 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 

for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 

boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-house, and 

other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 

durable manner. For full particulars as to many 

recent im of Bells, 

space occupied in tower, rates of transportation, 

for s Circular. Bells for the South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 

A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 
july 23—1ly* West Troy, New York. 


OLD SPECTICLES, GOLD EYE GLASSES, 
Opera Glasses, Polyoramas, Kaleidosco 
Magnetic Toys, Mathematical Instruments, Mi- 
croscopes, and other articles, appro- 
priate gifts for the Holidays. 
McALLISTER & BROTHER, 
(Established in 
728 Chestnut street, Ph phia. 
NEW EDITION OF BUNYAN.—D. Aprts- 
ork, have just is 
Bunyan’s With I)lustrations 
by Charles Bennett, and a Preface by the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley. One vol., octavo. Cloth gilt, 
$6; antique morocco, $9% 

One hundred and twenty illustrations from ori- 
ginal designs by Mr. Charles Bennett, make thisa 
unique, as it will inevitably become the favourite 
edition; in the highest style of wood engraving, 
without elaboration, strong, clear, simple, but most 
expressive, one , the heads of 
the characters, so designed as typical repre 

ze entire! 


dec 10—4t 


sentative, and genuine—to ape entirely 
with the imaginative portraits suggested the 
text; nothing could Ag better taste, a the 


Rev. Charles Kingsley, who writes the Preface, 
does not claim for it more than it deserves, high as 
his estimate is. The paper, print, and various 
elegant bindings, as 1 as the comparative 
cheapness of this work, combine to render it one 
of the choicest gift books yet issued.— Boston Tran- 
script. 

It is like turning over a new and strange page 
of Lavater’s fragments; like finding, s qt 

e great interesting period 
that this was the of his studies. “All at- 
says Charles Ki by. his fine Preface 
to the edition, “to ennoble by intro- 
ducing a classic or scriptural type of feature and 
figure, as some have done, is absurd. Half-neked 
figures, in violent postures, were not in John Bup- 

an’s brain as he wrote; but quiet folk, going about 


ford town in slop and 
hats."—Evening Post. dec 10—Th 
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constructed, 
igid the Work will compare favourably 
with most of its class. 


Reururscances or Rorvs Cuoars, the great Ameri- 
By Edwin G. Parker. New 


ow brilliant names bave adorned the 
legal profession of our country than that of Choate. 
Hie’ genius was like « glowing lamp, irradiating 
every topic which it approached. Even his con- 
versation was full of eloquence, rendering him the 
fascinating centre of every sucial circle privileged 
to enjoy his presence. His pure morality, his high 
of honour, and his respect for evangelical 
else an ddisional charm to bis 
markable character. The volume before us is « 
fitting tribute to such a man. The author evinces 
anenthusiastic admiration for his subject, and the 
numerous reminiscences of Mr. Choate in his va- 
rious spheres of life are fall of interest. The 
sketches of forensic arguments will, no doubt, be 


| spesially scoepiable to legal readers. The speech- 


es-dte:not'gives, being reserved for publication in 
a separate form. The work is dedicated to the 
« Young Ber of Boston,” but it may he commended 
to’ young lawyers throughout our country; whilst 
all readers who can appreciate genius, eloquence, 
&@ generous vature, and high moral worth, will find 
a charm in its pages. 


Tus Gospst 1 Leviticus; or, An Exposition of 
the Hebrew Ritual. By Joseph A. Seiss, D.D., 
author of “Lectures on the Epistle to the He- 
brews,” “The Last Times,” &c. Philadelphia, 
1860, Lindsay & Blakiston. 12mo. pp. 403. 
“This is a series of lectures delivered by the 

author to large in Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. . The design is to trace the grand 
features of the gospel, and the method of salvation 
in Christ Jestis, as given in the ancient Hebrew 
rifes, including an argument for the inspiration of 
the Scriptures, and the divinity of the Christian 
system. The volume isan admirable illustration 
of the richness of the Oid Testament Scriptures in 
material for the pulpit. Even those portions which 
aré ‘but seldom treated in the sacred desk, the 
author here practically shows to be replete with 
the richest evangelical instruction. The lectures 
are. characterized by a fresh and vigorous style, 
substantial thought, aptitude of illustration, direct- 
ness of addréss, and earnestness of spirit. They 
may be commended as a good model for sermon- 
izers. 


Tue Law or toe Tererronies. Philadelphia, 1859, 

C. Sherman & Son. 12mo. pp. 127. 

The views advocated by the author of this little 
work, we believe, are those of the Republican 
political party. In a long preface, however, he 

to take broad national ground, dwells 
at length on the Harper's Ferry invasion, and its 
bearings on the South and on the perpetuity of the 
Union; gives great weight to the fact that there is 
a Northern faction determined on applying the 
incendiary torch to the South; but insists that, after 
ali; the great heart of the North is with the South, 
and ready to acquiesce and persistently maintain 
the rights of the latter as to slavery in the present 
slaveholding Smtes. We have no idea that the 
aythor’s views will satisfy Southern readers, but 
they are more moderate than might have been 
expected from the source from which they emanate. 


Hasts to Tae Rescue; or, Work While it is Day. 
By Mrs. Charies W. With a Preface by the 
author of “English Hearts and Hands.” New 
“York, 1859, Robert Carter & Brothers; Philadel- 
phia, William 8. § Alfred Martien. 16mo. pp. 
924. 


This is another of the products of the commend- 


‘able efforts now making by English Christians for 


the elevation of the degraded and neglected classes. 
The volume is made up for the most part of inci- 
dents coming under the author's notice whilst la- 
bouring in this needy field. They illustrate alike 
the wretched condition of the multitudes who have 
heretofore been so little cared for, and the encour- 
agenrent there is to the Christian and philanthropist 
to labour for their welfare. It is to be hoped that 
the circulation of such works will stimulate toa 
new zeal in city missions. 

Gro.ocy; for Teachers, Classes, and Private Stu- 
dents. By Sanborn Tenney, A.M., Lecturer on 
Physical Geography and Natural History in the 

usetts Teachers’ Institute. [illustrated 

with two hundred engravings. Philadelphia, E. 

H. Butler §& Co. 12mo. pp. 320. 

As an outline of Geology for school and popular 
use, this work will probably meet with favour. 
The author has compressed much within a small 
compass, and manages at the same time to make 
his teachings readily intelligible. The work is 
net rigidly confined to geology proper, inasmuch as 
it describes the common minerals, and puts the 
reader in possession of the most important facts 
about the vegetable and animal kingdom. 


Eprra’s Ministry, By Harriet B. McKeever, 
‘guthor of “Sunshine,” “Twilight Musings,” &c. 
_ Philadelphia, 1860, Lindsay & Blakision. 12mo. 
The author's previous productions have been 
favourably received, and the present volume has 
equal claims to popularity. The object of the 
story is to show single ladies who have fallen into 
the sear and yellow leaf, that they need not regard 
“the odium which weak minds attach to such a 
condition; that a life of “single blessedness” is by 
no means necessarily one of unhappiness; but that 
properly appropriated, it may be one of large re- 
sources for enjoyment, usefulness, and honour. 
The leading idea of the work is admirable, and 
the pleasing garb in which the author has presented 
it, it may be hoped, will give it a practical power 
if arousing many who are allowing their valuable 
talents and opportunities to rust and canker, to 
bestic themselves for the great work of helping the 
needy. Lady readers, younger and older, unmar- 
ried and married, will find in these pleasant pages 
many wholesome thoughts and suggestions. 


Tas Percy Famity. Boston, 1860. Andrew F. 

Graves. 18mo, pp. 256. 

This is the second of a series of juvenile works 
designed to carry young readers over the ground 
usually traversed by tourists to the Old World. 
The present volume is occupied with Scotland 
and land, and from its style and interesting 
matter will, no doubt, please the class for whom it 
is specially intended. 


Dagzams; or, Wanderings in ElfLand. By 
Jane G. Austin. With Illustrations by Harn- 
matt Billings. Boston, J. E. Tilton§ Co. Square 
16mo, pp. 216. 

A very pretty and entertaining volume, suitable 
for a holiday present to young readers. 


Tes Youre or America. A Prize Essay. 
Samuel Batchelder, Jr. New York, 1860, 
§ Co. 12mo. pp. 70. 

This is hardly up to the mark for a Prize Essay 
on so important a topic. The general tone is good, 
but the author bas not grasped his subject with 
®@ master hand, nor presented his matter in a style 
which will be apt to win the attention of the class 
of young men most in need of such matter. 


»  PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 


Blackwood's Magazine for November, re-published 
by Leonard Scott & Co., contains—1. The French 
on ‘Queen Mary. 2. Vaughan's Revolutions in 
English History. 3. The Luck of Ladysmede.— 
Part IX. 4. Captain J. H. Speke’s Discovery of 
the Victoria Nyanza Lake, the supposed source of 
the Nile. 5. A Week in Florence. 6. The Idylis 
of the King. 7. On Allied Operations in China. 
8. The Future of India and her Army. 

A notice of the celebration of the Semi-Centen- 
nary of the Pastorate of the Rev. James Linn, D.D., 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, appeared not long since 
in the Presbyterian. We have now in pampliet 
form the interesting narrative of the excellent pas- 
tor, and the able discourse of the Rev. Dr. D. X. 
Jankin, delivered on the occasion. 

’ From the Presbyterian Board of Publication we 
have received Plain Speaking, a Series of Practi- 


‘The judicial case of Alexander Fraser is famil-. 

of the last General Assembly, 

to.all who read its proceedings. Mr. Fraser 

has-now published in pamphiet form a review of 

_—ainen. in the case, which 

rete obtained by those who may desire to study 

_ The Rev. James B. Dodd, late Professor in Tran- 
sylvania University, Kentucky, publishes in pam- 
phiet form tis views on Mathematical Text-Books, 
and the prevailing system of Mathematica! Educa- 
tion, as read before the Teacher's iation of 
New York City. 

‘From Joseph M. Wilson, of Philadelphia, we 
hete réceived a discourse commemorative of the 
late Professor Thomas D. Mutter, M D., LL.D, by 
Professor Pancoast—a very hearty evlogium of an 
eminent and lamented i 
profession. 


*Dr. Soott's Pacific Expositor improves as it ad- 
The November number contains rich 
Cf @xtellent reading. 


+ Rasth sod its vain pursuits no more shall pain my weary 
oyes, 
I my pricon for my home, mansion in the skies; 


‘THE SAINT'S DEATH-SONG. 


Though death extends his icy hand, no terror does he bring, 
@ grave! where is thy victory? Oudeath! where is thy sting? 


All that the world calls good or great recedes before my 
view, 
; 


All these I leave without regret, I go to meet my King, 
Ograve! where is thy victory? 0 death! where is thy sting? 


Weep not, dear friends, nor mourn for me. O! stay the fall- 


ing tear, 
The righteous in his death hath hope, nothing be has to fear. 
List! and my feeble “ death-bed song” shall make my cham- 
ber ring— 
O grave! where is thy victory? 0 death! where is thy sting? 


My resting-place—the lonely grave—no terror bas for me, 
"Tis but the passage to the skies—to immortality ; 
Entranced with thoughts of Jesus’ death, I can with rapture 


O death! where is thy sting? 

My struggling spirit longs to burst its prison house of clay, 

And join the angels round my bed, who beckon me away; 

My soul shal! breathe these parting words, while mounting 
on the wing, 

O grave! where is thy victory? 0 death! where is thy sting? 


Through fields of pleasure, joy, and love, untiring I shall 


roam, 
Until I see the pearly gates of my celestial home; 
Angels shall roll the portals back, and I in glory sing, 
O grave! where is thy victory? 0 death! where is thy sting? 


A HALF-HOUR WITH WASHINGTON 
IRVING. 


A newspaper correspondent, who spent 
half an bour with Washington Irving a 
short time before his death, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting sketch : 


I had half an hour one day last week at 
Sunnyside—the residence of Washington 
Irving. Such a half hour ought to have 
been one of the pleasantest in one’s life; 
and so it was. The pleasure began before 
reaching the doorstep, or taking the old 
man’s hand—in the thousand associations 
of the place—for a visit to Sunnyside is 
equal to a pilgrimage to Abbotsford. 

The quaint, grotesque old dwelling, with 
its old-fashioned gables, as solemn 
and sleepy among the trees as if it had 
been built to personate old Rip Van Winkle 
at his nap. The grounds were covered with 
brown and yellow leaves, with here and 
there a red squirrel running and rustling 
among them, as if pretending to be the 
true redbreast that laid the leaves over the 
babes in the wood. 

The morning had been rainy, and the 
afternoon showed only a few momentary 
openings of clear sky; so that I saw Sun- 
nyside without the sun. But under the 
heavy clouds there was something awe- 
inspiring in the sombre view of those grand 
hills, with their many-coloured forests, and 
of Hendrik Hudson’s ancient river still flow- 
ing at the feet of the ancient palisades. 

The mansion of Sunnyside has been 
standing for twenty-three years; but when 
first its sharp-angled roof wedyed its way up 
among the branches of the old woods, the 
region was far more a solitude thau now; 
for at that time our busy author had se- 
cluded himself from almost every body but 
one near neighbour, while he has since 
unwittingly gathered around him a little 
community of New York merchants, whose 
elegant country-seats, opening into each 
other by mutual intertwining roads, form 
what looks like one vast and free estate, 
called on the time-tables of the railroad by 
the honorary name of Irvington. But even 
within the growing circle of his many neigh- 
bours, the genial old Knickerbocker still 
lives in true retirement, entertaining his 
guests within echo distance of Sleepy Hol- 
low, without thought, and almost without 
knowledge— 

——how the great world 

Is praising him far off. 
He withdrew a year ago from all literary 
labour, and is now spending the close of 
his life in well-earned and long-needed re- 


Mr. Irving is not so old looking as one 
would expect who knew his age. I fan- 
cied him asin the winter of life; I found 
him only in its Indian summer. He came 
down stairs and walked through the hall 
into the back parlour with a firm and lively 
step, that might well have made one doubt 
whether he had truly attained his seventy- 
seventh year. He was suffering from asth- 
ma, and was muffled against the damp air 
with a Scotch shawl, wrapped like a great 
loose scarf about his neck; but as he took 
his seat in the old arm-chair, and, despite 
his hoarseness and troubled chest, began 
an unexpectedly vivacious conversation, he 
made me almost forget that I wasthe guest 
of an old man long past his “ three-score 
years and ten.” 

But what should one talk about who had 
only half an hour with Washington Irving? 
I ventured the question: 

“ Now, that you have laid aside your pen, 
which of your books do you look back upon 
with most pleasure?” 

He immediately replied:—“I scarcely 
look with full satisfaction upon any, for 
they do not seem what they might have 
been; I often wish that I could have 
twenty years more, to take them down from 
the shelf, one by one, and write them over.” 

He spoke of his daily habits of writing, 
before he had made the resolution to write 
no more. His usual hours for literary work 
were from morning till noon. But, al- 
though he had generally found his miod 
most vigorous in the early part of the day, 
he had always been subject to moods and 
caprices, and could never tell, when he took 
up the pen, how many hours wou!d pass 
before he would lay it down. 

“‘ Bat,” said he, “ these capricious periods 
of the heat and glow of composition have 
been the happiest hours of my life. I 
have never found in any thing outside of the 
four walls of my study any enjoyment equal 
to sitting at my writing-desk with a clean 

, a new theme, and a mind awake.” 
nile literary employments, he remarked, 
had always been more like entertainments 
than tasks. 

“Some writers,”” said he, “appear to 
have been independent of Sir 
Walter Scott, for instance, had great pow- 
er of writing, and could work almost at 
any time; so could Crabbe—but with this 
difference: Scott always, and Crabbe sel- 
dom, wrote well. I remember,’’ said he, 
‘taking breakfast one morning with Rogers, 
Moore, and Crabbe; the conversation turned 
on Lord Byron’s poetic moods; Crabbe said 
that, however it might be with Lord Byron, 
as for himself, he could write as well one 
time as at another. But,” said Irving, with 
a twinkling of humour at recalling the inci- 
dent, “Crabbe has written a great deal that 
nobody can read.”’ 

He mentioned that while living in Paris 
he went a long period without being able to 
write. “TI sat down repeatedly,” said he, 
“with pen and ink, but could invent noth- 
ing worth putting on the paper. At length 
I told my friend Tom Moore, who dropped 
in one morning, that now, after long wait- 
ing, I had the mood, and would hold it, and 
work it out as long as it would last, until I 
had wrung my brain dry. SoI began to 
write shortly after breakfast, and continued, 
without noticing how the time was passing, 
until Moore came in again at four in the 
afternoon—when [ had completely covered 
the table with freshly-written sheets. [ 
kept the mood almost without interruption 
for six weeks.” 

I asked which of his books was the re- 
sult of this frenzy; he replied, ‘ Brace- 
bridge Hall.”’ 

‘None of your works,” I remarked, “are 
— charming than the Biography of Gold- 
smith.” . 

“Vet that was written,” said he “even 


te rapidly than the other.” He then 


“When I have been engaged on a con- 


rise in the middle of the night, light my 
lamp, and write an hour or two, to relieve 
my mind; and now that I write no more, I 
am sometimes compelled to get up in the 
same way to read.” 


supplied with food (chiefly bread and milk). 
sheepskins, and his sole companions the 


the whole of his seclusion he has strictly 
abstained from ablution, consequently his 


work, I have often been obliged to 


countenance is perfectly black.” 


Sometimes, also, as the last Idlewild let- 
ter mentions, he gets up to shave. 

‘When I was io Spain,” he remarked, 
“searching the old chronicles, and engaged 
on the ‘Life of Columbus,’ I often wrote 
fourteen or fifteen hours out of the twenty- 
four.” 

He said that whenever he had forced his 
mind unwillingly to work, the product was 
worthless, and he invariably threw it a 
and began again; “for,” as he observed, 
an “essay or chapter that has been only 
hammered out is seldom good for any thing. 
An author’s right time to work is when his 
mind is aglow—when his imagination is 
kindled. These are his precious moments; 
let him wait until they come, but when 
they have come let him make the most of 
them.” 

I referred to his last and greatest work, 
the “ Life of Washington,” and asked if he 
felt, on finishing it, any such sensation as 
Gibbon is said to have experienced over the 
last sheet of the “‘Decline and Fall.” He 
replied that the whole work had engrossed 
bis mind to such a degree that, before he 
was aware, he had written himself into fee- 
bleness of health; that he feared in the 
midst of his labour that it would break him 
down before he could end it; that when at 
last the final pages were written, he gave 
the manuscript to his nephew to be con- 
ducted through the press, and threw him- 
self back upon his red cushioned lounge 
with an indescribable feeling of relief. 
He added that the great fatigue of mind 
throughout the whole task had.resulted from 
the care and pains required in the construc- 
tion and arrangement of materials, and pot 
in the mere literary composition of the suc- 
cessive chapters. 

But what magnificent volumes! What a 
work for an old man to have achieved! 
What a fitting close to the labours of a long 
and busy life! They unite on one page, and 
will perpetuate in one memory, not only a 
great name, but its great namesake—the 
Father of the American Republic, and the 
Father of the American Republic of Let- 
ters. 

On the parlor wall hung the engraving of 
Faed’s picture of “Scott and his Contem- 
poraries.” I alluded to it as presenting a 
group of his former friends. 

“Yes,” said he, “I knew every man of 
them but three; and now they are all gone.” 
“ Are the portraits good?’ I inquired. 

“Scott's head,” he replied, “is well 
drawn, though the expression lacks some- 
thing of Scott’s force; Campbell's is tolera- 
ble; Lockhart’s is the worst. Lockhart,” 
said he, “‘wasa man of very delicate or- 
ganization, but he had a more manly look 
than in the picture.”’ 

“You should write one more book,” I 
hinted. 

What is that?” 

“Your reminiscences of those literary 
friends.” 

‘‘ Ah,” he exclaimed, “it is too late now! 
I shall never take the pen again; I have so 
entirely given up writing, that even my 
best friend’s letters lic unanswered. I must 
have rest. Nomore books now!’’ 

lie referred to the visit, a week before, 
from Mr. Willis, whose letter he had just 
been reading in the Home Journal. 

“T am most glad,” said he, “that Mr. 
Willis remembered my nieces; they are my 
housekeepers and nurses; they take such good 
care of me that really [ am the most fortu- 


THE PRES 


ENGINEERING OF SPIDERS. | 


Some days since, while writing in m 
office, my attention was directed to a small 
spider descending from the under side of a 
table in the corner of the room, where it 
had stationed itself unmolested. A large 
horse-fly, many times too large for the spi- 
der (which was very small) to manage, had 
by some means become disabled and lay on 
the floor. The spider descended to the fly, 
and, with some caution, began to entangle 
it in its web, and soon had it completely 
bound. The spider then ascended to the 
table, and soon descended again: and thus 
continued to ascend and descend for some 
time, fastening the fly more ¢ompletely each 
time it returned. I was at# loss to know 
its object in binding the fly so completely 
on the floor. Soon, however, it ceased de- 
scending, and appeared to be busily em- 
ployed at its station near the table. I could 
not conceive what its object was in passing 
about so very actively; but imagine my 
surprise when, in a short time, 1 saw the 
fly leave the floor, and begin to ascend 
toward the table. This was soon explained. 
The spider had attached a number of cords 
to the fly, extending from the table, and by 
stretching each to its greatest tension, and 
confining the upper end, the elasticity of all 
the cords (some fifty or more) was combined 
in raising the fly. By continuing the pro- 
cess of tightening one cord at a time, in 
some fifteen or twenty minutes the fly was 
raised to the table, and there deposited for 
future use. 

Here was a lesson in mechanics taught 
by a spider; and where is the difference in 
principle between this machine of the spi- 
der and the cord, as used with a number of 
pulleys bya man? The spider, as he had 
no pulleys to enable him to use one long 
cord, and tighten the whole by applying a 
force at one end, as man does, effected the 
same object by using a number of cords, 
and tightening one at a time, thus obtaining 
the force of them all. 


COLOUR OF ARAB HORSES. 


A writerin Blackwood’s Magazine, speak- 
ing of horse-dealing in Syria, and of the 
colour of Arab horses, says: 

‘‘Gray of various shades, bay, chestnut 
and brown are the ordinary, and it ma 
almost be said the only colours of an pm 4 
horse. The commonest of all colours is one 
which I recollect as being very frequent 
amongst the Arabs met in India, a dark, 
uniform, nutmeg gray. Light gray verging 
on white is neither rare nor peculiar to old 
horses. Next to gray in frequency comes 
bay and chestnut, both fine and rich in 
quality, and the latter so prized above all 
colours by the Arabs, that they have a say- 
ing that, if you ever hear of a horse per- 
forming any remarkable feat, you will be 
sure to find upon inquiry that he is a chest- 
nut. Brown is not unfrequent, and in my 
register of horses brought from Anazeh, I 
find one black. But so rare is that colour, 
that if I had merely trusted to my recollec- 
tion, I should have said I[ never sawa black 
horse in the desert. Of other colours I saw 
none, except in a solitary instance of a skew- 
bald; and I cannot, at this moment, under- 
take to say that he was an Anazeh, or be- 
longed to some of the tribes where the 
purity of the breed can less be depended on.” 


ACTIVITY OF BIRDS. 


nate old batchelor in the world. Yes,”’ 
he repeated with a merry emphasis, “the 
most fortunate old batchelor in all the 
world.” 

It was delightful to witness the animation 
of his manner, and the heartiness of his | 
gratitude, as he continued to relate how | 
they supplied all his wants—gave him his 
medicines at the right time, without troub- 
ling him to look at the clock for himself, 
called him down to breakfast, cloaked and 
shawled him for his morning ride, brought 
him his hat for his fioe weather walks, and 
in every possible way humoured him in 
“= possible whim. 

‘‘T call them sometimes my nieces,” he 
said, ‘but oftener my daugliters.’’ 

As I rose to go, he brought from a corner 
of the room a photograph of a little girl, 
exhibiting it with great enthusiasm. It 
was a gift from a little child who had come 
to see him every day during his sickness. 
The picture was accompanied with a note, 
printed in large letters, with a lead pencil, 
by the little correspondent, who said she 
was too young to write. Hespoke with great 
vivacity of his childish visitor. ‘ Children,” 
said the-old man, “are great pets; 1 am 
very fond of the little creatures.” 

The author’s study, into which I looked 
a few moments before leaving, is a small 
room, almost entirely filled by the great 
writing table and the lounge behind it. 
The walls are laden with books and pictures, 
which evidently are re-arranged every day 
by some delicate hand; for none of the 
books were tumbled into a corner, and no 
papers were lying loose upon the table. 
The pen too was lying precisely parallel to 
the edge of the inkstand—a nicety which 
only a womanly housekeeper would persevere 
to maintain. Besides, there was not a speck 
of dust upon carpet or cushion. 

I stood reverently in the little room, as 
if it were a sacred place. Its associations 
filled my mind with as much delight as if I 
had been breathing fragrance from hidden 
flowers. On leaving I carried the picture 
of it vividly in my mind, and still carry it— 
the quiet, secluded, poetic haunt in which 
a great author wrote his greatest works. 

As I came away the old gentleman bun- 
dled his shawl about him and stood a few 
moments on the steps. A momentary burst 
of sunshine fell on him through the break- 
ing clouds. In that full light he looked 
still less like an old man than in the dark 
parlour by the shaded window. His form 
was slightly bent, but the quiet humour of 
the early portraits was still lingering in his 
face. He was the same genial, generous, 
merry-eyed man at seventy-seven as Jarvis 
had painted him nearly fifty years before. 
I wish always to remember him as I saw 
him at that last moment. 


A MODERN HERMIT. 


A correspondent of the Wolverhampton 
(England) Chronicle tells a sad story of a 
recluse said to be living in a ruined mansion 
a few miles from Stevenage. ‘Every inlet 
was barricaded by the rude axe and hammer; 
its portals no mortal had passed for eleven 
years. In tracing my steps to the scene of 
the hermit’s cell, which is situated at the 
back of the building, and looking through 
the wooden bars of a window devoid of glass, 
I perceived a dismal, black, and dirty cellar, 
with an earth floor; not one vestige of fur- 
niture, except a wooden bench and a few 
bottles, with the remnants ofa fire. It was 
with d-fficulty, by the faint rays of light ad- 
mitted into this loathsome den, that I could 
trace a human form clothed only in a horse- 
rug, leaving his arms, legs, and feet perfectly 
bare; his hair was prodigiously long, with a 
beard tangled and matted. On my address- 
ing him he came forward with readiness. I 
found him a gentleman by education and 
birth, and most courteous in his manner; he 
anxiously inquired after several aristocratic 
families in Staffordshire and adjoining coun- 
ties. It is evident he had at one period 
mixed in the first circles, but the secret of 
his desolate retirement is a mystery to his 
neighbours and tenantry, by whom he is 


Already eleven weary winters has he passed 
in this dreary abode, his only bed being two 


rats, which may be seen passing to aud fro 
with all the ease of perfect safety. During 


The activity of birds when they have 
young is most surprising. Dr. Macgillivary 
records the observations made by a friend 
on a pair of blue titmice, when rearing their 
young. The parent birds began their labour 


of love at half-past three o’clock in the 


morning, and did not leave off till eight 


Weir counted their various returns to the 
nest, and found them to be 475. 
four o’clock, as a breakfast, they were fed 
twelve times; between five and six, forty 
times, flying to and from a plantation more 
than 150 yards from their nest; between 
nive and ten o'clock, they fed them forty- 
six times; and they continued at their work 
till the time specified, sometimes bringing 
in a single large caterpillar, and at other 
times two or three small ones. The num- 
ber of destructive insects removed by birds 
when feeding their young must be astonish- 
ing, if they are, in any degree, as active as 
the two titmice, so patiently observed by 
Mr. Weir on the fourth of July, 1837. 
Great as the number of returns seem to 
be, it certainly does not exceed that of the 
common window swallow.—Adum White's 
Popular Listory of Birds. 


Sir John Herschel on Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes. 


At the recent meeting of the Leeds (Eng- 
land) Philosophical and Literary Society, a 
paper by Sir John F. W. Herschel, “On 

oleanoes and Earthquakes,” was read. He 
thought he should be able to show that the 
voleano and the earthquake were unavoid- 
able—he had almost said necessary —inci- 
dents in a vast system of action to which 
they owed the very ground they stood upon, 
without which neither man, beast, nor bird 
would have a place for its existence, and the 
world would be the habitation of nothing 
but fishes, as gevlogy taught them that, foot 
by foot, or inch by inch, and century by 
century, the sea was constantly wearing 
away the land on every coast of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, and what the 
sea was doing the rivers were helping it to 
do. From this it fullowed that without 
some process of renovation or restoration to 
acts in antagonism to this destructive work 
of old Neptune, there would not be remain- 
ing a foot of dry land for any living thing 
to stand upon. This process was fuuod in 
the volcanoes and earthquakes, and as in- 
stances he referred to the elevation of the 
coast line of Chili in 1822, which was only 
one of many such previous occurrences, and 
to a similar elevation of the coast of Pozzu- 
oli, in Naples, in 1*38. This was the man- 
ner in which the earthquake did its work, 


other in the world, not a’ day perhaps, cer- 
tainly not a month, occurring without an 
earthquake taking place. Earthquakes, 
however, did not always raise the land— 
there were numberless instances of their 


ceptional occurrences. It was not every 
where that this process of upheaval or sub- 
sidence went on by fits and starts. For 
instance, the whole of Scandinavia was 
rising out of the sea at the average rate of 
two feet fora century. The earthquake and 
voleano acted a very conspicuous part in the 
changes that were going on, and that part 
was a restorative and conservative one. 
The mystery of this enormous power was 
not so great as it at first seem d. Experi- 
ments showed that the heat of the earth 
increased with its depth at an increasing 
ratio, the rate of increase being about one 
degree of the thermometer for every ninet 

feet of additional depth, so that at a dept 

of twenty miles the ground must be red 
hot, and at a still greater depth either the 
whole must be melted, or only the non- 
fusible and intractable kinds of materials 
preserve some degree of solidity. He did not 
mean to say that there was no solid central 
mass. Upon the whole, he thought it likely 
enough that there was, kept solid in spite 
of the heat by the enormous pressure, but 
that had nothiog to do with his argument, 
and all he contended for was the existence 
of a great internal sea of liquid fire upon 
which they were all floating. If, therefore, 
the dry land was perpetually wearing down, 
and thus becoming lighter, and the bed of 
the sea was continually filling up, and thus 
becoming heavier, it was a reasonable hy- 
pothesis to assume that the latter would 


BYTERIAN, 


a fact that the bottom of the Pacific was 
now sinking, though the depth of the ocean 
was neither increasing nor decreasing, the 
actual bed of the ocean remaining at the 
same distance from the surface. It was im- 
possible but that this increase of pressure in 
some places, and relief in others, must be 
very unequal in their bearings, so that in 
some place or other the solid floating crust 
must be brought into a state of strain, and 
if there was a weak point or a soft part a 
crack would take place, and down would go 
the land on the heavy side, and up on the 
light side. Sir John observed, in conclu- 
sion, that in the study of these vast and 
awful phenomena, they were brought into 
contact with the immense powers of nature, 
acting in obedience to the immutable laws 
of the Creator; and, however terrible it 
might be that 20,000 or 30,000 beings 
should be swept into eternity by the outburst 
of a volcano or an earthquake, it formed but 
the manifestation of creative power, and 
they could only say with the Psalmist—‘‘O 
ye fire- and heat, bless ye the Lord; praise 
Him, and magnify Him for ever.” 


f 
READY FOR EITHER. 


One of our missionary associations has 
adopted a device found on an ancient medal, 
representing a bullock standing between a 
plough and an altar, with the inscription, 
‘‘ Ready for either.” Ready to toil and la- 
bour in the field of service, or to be offered 
up as a sacrifice in defence of the faith of 
Christ. No more significant device could 
be chosen to express the feelings of the 
missionary. None need enter this field 
who shrink from the most painful and try- 
ing drudgery, considered from a worldly 
point of view, to which man can be subject- 
ed. With but a few to sympathize and en- 
courage, unsupported by the applause and 
admiration which his noble self-sacrifice 
and heroic constancy excite in the breasts 
of his brethren in his own land, meeting 
neglect and contempt from those for whose 
eternal happiness he has sacrificed home, 
friends, and country, he must endure la- 
bours under an enervating tropical sun that 
most men would shrink from under circum- 
stances best calculated to stimulate and en- 
courage. From morning till night there is 
no rest for mind or body, for millions are 
a around him, and there are but a 
ew to lighten his labours. But the foreign 
missionary must be equally ready to seal his 
testimony with his blood. Surrounded by 
the idolatrous heathen, whose religion 
teaches that the destruction of the Cbris- 
tian is a meritorious act, he may be sacri- 
ficed at any moment. Many have perished 
in this manner, and many more will doubt- 
less lay down their lives before the evangeli- 
zation of the race is accomplished. 


The CURATE WHO MENDED CLOCKS. 


A curate in the south of France was 
accused before his Bishop of degrading his 
sacred function by mending clocks for hire. 
‘* Does he neglect his official duties ?”’ said 
the Bishop. “No,” replied those who had 
brought the impeachment, “he is a good 
preacher, and a good map, kind to the pvor, 
attentive in administering to the afflicted. 
But it seems scandalous to us that the holy 
ofice should be desecrated by mechanical 
labours and sordid gains. “Summon him 
before me,” said the Bishop. The curate 
obeyed the summons, and stood before his 
Bishop. ‘Monsieur le cure,” said the 
Bishop, “I have reveived a grave charge 
against you. It is said that you degrade 
the priestly functions by mechanical and 


o’clock, P. M., after being almost incessant- | 
ly engaged for nearly seventeen hours. Mr. | 


Up to. 


and it was always at work somewhere or | 


producing depressions, but they were ex-— 


mercenary labours.” ‘It is not to be 
denied, my lord,” replied the curate, “that 
I have performed such labours. My salary 
was so small as scarcely to suffice to keep 
soul and body together, and left nothing 
for hospitality and charity. Having a 
mechanical turn, ] have attempted, as far 
could do so without infringing on my 
_ ministerial duties, to piece out my scanty 
income by mending clocks, for which I did 
not disdain to receive a compensation.” 
‘Your own confession,” said the Bishop, 
“renders furtdwer process unnecessary. I[ 
cannot permitghe holy office to be associ- 
ated with a trade. The care of souls de- 
mands all our time and thoughts. It 
becomes my duty to administer to you an 
effectual admonition to devote yourself in 
future wholly to your ministry. You will 
find your sentence in this paper.” So say- 
ing, he handed to him a paper, which he 
had the meanwhile been writing. The poor 
curate took the fulmination of episcopal 
wrath and withdrew. When he opened it, 
he found ita presentation to a handsome liv- 
ing. Some American congregations would 
do well to act on the principle which 
‘prompted the Bishop to this just and whole- 
some act of severity. The best way to 

revent the desecration of the sacred office 

y incompatible pursuits is to make it un- 
necessary. 


Farm and Garden. 


RuvusBarB.—This vegetable is fast gain- 
ing favour among farmers and gardeners, 
the growing demand for marketing render- 
ing its cultivation quite profitable. The 
modern varieties, Linnzeus and Victeria, 
are very unlike the small, tough, and strin- 
gy stalks of old sorts. It is one of the 
| earliest vegetables of spring, and comes in 
| just as the apples have nearly disappeared; 
| it also continues in cooking condition all 
| summer, and furnishes a fine winter dish 
when put up in air-tight cans or bottles. 
Just now is the best time to set out the 
roots, or crowns of rhubarb, so that they 
may push into growth at the first opening 
of spring. Make the ground rich and mel- 
low, and set out roots four feetapart. Add 
a mulch of coarse manure, late in the fall, 
to partially protect them from hard freezing, 
and cause them to start earlier in the spring. 
Those who think rhubarb is too acid for 
_ health, or requires too great a draft upon 
| the sugar-bowl, can add, say, one teaspoon- 
| ful of salzratus or soda to sufficient pie- 

plant for two pies. The alkali of the soda 
_ neutralizes much of the acid of the plant, 
| so that less sugar is needed. The flavour 

of the sauce or pie is also improved for those 
who are not fond of tart sweetmeats. 


Curtna Beer.—By most of the modes 
now in use, the beef becomes too much im- 
pregnated with salt, and is not, as a conse- 
quence, so fine for eating. By the follow- 
ing process this difficulty is prevented, and 
| the beef will keep till the following summer: 
To eight gallons of water add two pounds 
of brown sugar, one quart of molasses, four 
ounces of saltpetre, and fine salt till it will 
float an egg. This is enough for two com- 
mon quarters of beef. It has been repeat- 
edly tried, and found very fine. A famous 
beef eater says it is the only good way.— 
Albany Cultivator. 


Protect THe Roots oF TREES.—Most 
trees in this latitude will receive benefit by 
winter protection. Nature provides this in 
forests by depositing the leaves which have 
formed their summer clothing upon the 

und, beneath which most of the vitality 
is stored in the roots. They form a loose 
covering, containing much air, thus secur- 
ing several degrees of warmth to the surface 
below. In addition to the benefit thus de- 
rived, the decaying of the leaves supplies a 
top dressing of the best kind of nourish- 
ment for the future growth of the tree. 
Stable manure affords good protection, but 
is not so well adapted for affording nourish- 
ment. A compost in which leaves form 
the largest proportion, spread liberally, at 
least an inch deep, over the whole surface 
under the tree, to be forked in the follow- 
ing spring, will be highly beneficial. A 
tree may live and grow without these pre- 
cautions, but its thrift will be greatly pro- 


+ 


sink, whilst the furmer would rise. It was | 


moted by observing them.—Amer. Agricul. 


Chiloren’s Column. 


HOME MUSIC. 


’Tis sweet at early morn, 
When balmy breezes play, 
Tossing the pearly dew 
From sparkling leafy spray, 
Sweet strains to hear 
From voices dear, 
To usher in the day. 


At noon tide hour ’tis sweet, 
When weighty cares surround, 
Shunning the busy world, 
To hear the bappy svand 
Of those we love 
Who gently move 
The chords where peace is found. 


Not less at even-tide, 
In sylvan shaded bower, 
Where zephyrs gently waft 
The perfume of the flower, 
Does peaceful love, 
O’er dear ones rove, 
Music the magic power. 


So in our happy homes 
Music hath charms for all, 
In childhood or in youth, 
Or when the gray hairs fall; 
A holy calm 
A heavenly balm 
Alike for great and small. 
— Musical Pioneer. 


TWO POISONS. 


“Papa,” said Arthur Wilson, one evening, 
“will you give me the key of the bookcase in 
your study?” 

“Why, my boy?” 

“T wish to take out a book.” 

“Which book ?” 

“A book from the high shelf.” 

“That is not answering my question.” 

“A scarlet book, papa; I am not sure of the 
name. I wish to read it this evening.” 

_“ Who gave you that book, Artbur?” 

“One of the boys at school. He said there 
were nice stories in it, and I began one of 
them. Was it you, papa, who locked it up?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why did you do so?” 

“ Because I did not wish you to read it. I 
have not read it myself, but I know the name 
of the writer well; he is a Frenchman, and 
a very bad man, who writes things that it 
would be very wrong in me to allow you to 
read,” 

Arthur looked much vexed. 

“TI am sure, papa, that was a very nice 
story which I began last night, and I wish 
very much to finish it. Will you not give it 
to me just for this evening? I will pass over 
all that is wrong.” 

Mr. Wilson smiled. “And how will you 
know what to pass over till you have read it ?” 

‘Bat, papa, I am sure just reading it once, 
quite quickly, would do me no harm.” 

“Arthur, why is your mother always so 
careful to keep the bottle of laudanum locked 
u 

Ree it is poison, of course.” 

“Is laudanum the only poison in the apoth- 
ecary’se@hop ?” 

“No, papa; there are many others.” 

“Yes, and of many kinds, which may hurta 
man in various ways. Some will bring a dead- 
ly sleep upon you, others violent pains and 
convulsions. You may die from swallowing 
one kind, or allowing another to touch an open 
scratch and so get into your blood, or by breath- 
ing another kind into your lungs, A sensible 
man will handle them all most cautiously; a 
sensible child will not touch them at all. But 
there are worse and more deadly poisons than 
any kept bytheapothecary. Which is of most 
importance, my son, to you and me—our soul 
or our body?” 

“The soul, of course.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because it must live fur ever—in heaven 
or hell.” 

“Then is not the poison which would de- 
stroy our souls to be more dreaded and avoid- 
ed than what would merely injure our poor 
mortal bodies?’ 

“ Yes, papa.” 

“Well, I believe that fatal poison is con- 
tained in your scarlet book, which I have lock- 
ed up from you, just as your mother locks up 
the laudanum. The writer of that book is a 
wretched man, who is poisoning the souls of 
his fellow-creatures. He does not himeelf 
believe in God, and by his writings he is de- 
stroying the faith of others, and at the same 
time those moral virtues which can never 
stand long if the foundation of Christain faith 
is undermined. And all this is done in the 
most dangerous way—under the form of most 
interesting storiés. When you are older, and 
your faith and knowledge confirmed, you might, 
I hope, read the book, and note and loathe its 
errors. But meanwhile, my dear boy, be as 
much afraid of reading poison, as of swallow- 
ing it. Never begin a new author until you 
have asked myself, or some other friend whom 
you can trust, if the work is safe and suitable 
for you. Pray for the blessing of God upon 
all the studies to which we direct you; and 
above all, stady and value the Book, God’s own 
precious word, where, in every page, you may 
find food and medicine for both mind and 
soul,”— Family Treasury. 


ITUATION OF TEACHER WANTED.—A 
Young Lady, who has been engaged in teach- 
ing for several years, desires a situation in a pri- 
vate family, to give instruction in the English 
branches, Music, and the elements of French. 
be given toa near Phil- 
adelphia. Address “ E.” Office of the Presbyterian, 
ec 3—t 


RIVATE BOARDING.—Gentlemen and their 
Families, or Single Gentlemen, can ac- 
commodated with Boarp, with pleasant and hand- 
some Roows, furnished or unfurnished, at the 
North-west corner of Eighth and Spruce streets, 
ers The location, being opposite to the 
Hospital Square, is central and pleasant. Tran- 
sient persons visiting the city, can be accommo- 
dated by the day or week. Terms moderate. 
aug 20—tf M. R. SNODGRASS. 


to order Plate, Lithograph, Map, Book, and 

ws Papers of any size or thickness required, 

and at prices from 10 to 20 cents per pound, ac- 
cording to 

All orders addressed to us, Philadelphia Post 

Office, will receive prompt attention. aug 6—tf 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for sale a 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, andggoods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. g 9—tf 


IANOS AND MELODEOQNS.—Having had 
many orders from my numerous friends, 
both in the City and various sectionof the coun- 
try, for Musical Instruments, I take this mode of 
announcing that arrangements have been made 
whereby 1 can furnish Piano Fortes and Melo- 
deons of the celebrated New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia makers, at Factory prices, and, 
therefore, should be happy to furnish them with 
promptness. Each Instrument will be sold with 
the fullest guarantee, money being refunded if not 
satisfactory. Also orders taken for Violins and 
all other Instruments. MASON KINDELL, 
Care of J. E. Gould, 
No. 632 Chestnut street, corner of Seventh, Phila- 
sep 17—lIlteow* delphia. 


LEGANT FALL AND WINTER CLOTHING. 
—At Ropert H. Apams’s, South-east corner 
of Seventh and Market streets, Philadelphia.— Dress 
and Frock Coats of the best quality; Business 
Coats, Promenade Coats, and Riding Coats in all 
the latest styles, and a stock of Overcoats that can- 
not be surpassed in variety, style, or quality. A 
full and complete stock of Black and Fancy Cas- 
simere Pants of the best and choicest fabrics; and 
a superb stock of Silk Velvet, Cashmere, Grena- 
dine, Cloth, Satin, and Cassimere Vests, all cut, 
made, and trimmed equal to Customer Work, ex- 
pressly for Retail Sales, and will be sold at the 
most reasonadle prices. sep 10—4m 


HAMBERSBURG FEMALE SEMINARY.— 
An Institution pleasantly located, with ad- 
vantages which have gained for it a large measure 
of popular favour. Boarding, $60 per Session of 
five months. For English and Ornamental Branch- 
es, see Circular. 
The next Session will open on the 14th of Sep- 
tember. 
References.—Hon. Chambers, Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Professors at Princeton, both 
of the College and Theological Seminary; James 
W. Alexander, D.D., New York; Samuel B. 
Jones, D.D., Bridgeton, New Jersey; Hon. Peter 
D. Vroom, Trenton, New Jersey; James Lesley, 
Esq., Union Bank, Philadelphia. a 
Phas HENRY REEVES, A.M., Principal. 


oraer & P. H. Warren, Manufacture 
e 


jan 


Dick AND airs F cj M. 


TTRACTIVE JUVENILES FOR 1860.— 
A. Bee illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents; gilt 


ed 75 cents. 
This is @ capital story for : we have not 
read a better one for some time. us is a myste- 


rious friend of Dick, who, though unseen, whis 

in his ear a deal of good advice at very eritical 
moments. Dick always comes out right and safe 
when he obeys Fidus, but has a sad experience at 
other times.— Congregational Herald, 

No Liz Tarives. A Book for Boys. By the 
author of Charley Burton. Illustrated. 18mo, 
50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

This is a tale of deep interest, well conceived 
and skilfully constructed. Aaa tale for youth, it 
forcibly portrays the evils of deceit and falsehood, 
and, on the contrary, the advantages of @ strict 
adherence to truth. Let the young and old read 
it.— Presbyterian. 

A very prettily written and polished tale, well 
worth the reading by young people. Its moral is 
explained by its title, and the point is well made 
out by the work.—Jnquirer. 

Eve.trs Grey. By the author of Clara Stanley. 
Illustrated. 18mo. 50 cents; gilt edges, 75 cents. 

A story for the young, written by one who dis- 
plays considerable skill in unfolding domestic 


scenes of sunshine and clouds in a natural style.— 


terian. 
‘ *,* The above three volumes in a neat box, 
1.50, 


Witure anv or, Stories about My Cana- 
ries. By Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. Square 
lémo. 50 cents; gilt ed 75 cents. 

A charming book for little folks, and one that 
will rivet their attention from the beginning to 
the close of it. 

Tae Heicats or Erperserc. By Helen Has- 
lett. Illustrated. 16mo. 75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

A religious story, planned and executed with 
skill, in which the virtues and graces of Chris- 
tianity are set forth and illustrated.—Amer. Pres. 

IpoLette of, the Beauty of Discipline. 
By Mrs. M. M. Boardman. Illustrated. 16mo. 
75 cents; gilt edges, $1. 

An excellent book, which we wish could be in 
every family in the land.—Puritan Recorder. 

Tae Youre Marooners. By F. R. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 75 cts.; gilt edges, $1. 

It is a story of absorbing interest, presenting, on 
a variety of subjects, much useful and necessary 
information. Any one who has read it will not 
wonder at its almost unprecedented popularity. 
We know of no work of the class that we can com- 
mend in warmer terms to our young friends. The 
illustrations add to the interest of this edition.— 
Reformed Presbyterian. 

Lind Tom; or, the Lost Found. Illustrated. 
lémo. 60 cents; gilt edge, 88 cents. 

The story is affectingly told, and is pathetic in 
all its parts. So effective and pleasant, and with- 
al, so instructive is the volume, that it reminds us 
of the best efforts of Maria Edgeworth.— Utica 
Herald. 

Inetvence. By the author of Miriam; or, the 
Power of Truth. 16mo. 75 cen 
ms The above five volumes in a neat box, 

Tae Basket or FLowenrs; or, Piety and Truth 
Triumphant. With Illustrations. Sixteenth edi- 
tion. 18mo. 31 cents. 

Rosa, or Linpen Castuies; or, Filial Affection. 
A Tale for Parents and Children. By the author 
of “ Basket of Flowers.” Illustrated. 18mo. 50 
cents. 

Tae Rives; or, the Two Orphans. 
author. Illustrated. 18mo. 31 cen 

*." The above three volumes in a neat box, 


*,* Any of the above will be sent by mail, free 
of postage, on receipt of the price. 
ublished b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
dec 3—3t 


ANTED—A Gentleman, with family, as 

tego of a Classical, Scientific, and 
Commercial School of established reputation, ve 
favourably located in Pennsylvania, and wit 

large home patronage. The situation is one which 

requires high literary attainments, energy, and 

experience. Buildings large and new—no invest- 
ment required—remuneration liberal. Address 

“A, M.,” 

Office of the Presbyterian, No 606 Chestnut street, 

dec 3—3t Philadel) phia. 


OMFORT IN COLD WEATHER.—Send to 
the undersigned for Book of Letters, for over- 
whelming proof that Sanford’s Challenge Heater, 
portable or set in brick, is the best and most pow- 
erful known, occupying but little space, of gee 
durability, burns the gases and smoke, with no 
clinkers, and saving thirty per cent. on the fuel. 
It is adapted to hard or soft coal. 

The Portable Heatercan be used in parlour, hall, 
or cellar, with single or double case, to give heat 
where standing or not, and will warm all the 
rooms in a house, as may be desired, by simply 
—— oe air pipes from it to registers in the 
rooms to be warmed—or may be used alone as a 
ventilating stove. The Brick Heater is unsur- 
passed in its operations, and has the advantage of 
standing low, so as to adapt it to low cellars. 

We are aiso the sole Manufacturers of Sanford’s 
Celebrated Mammoth or Globe Heater, the on y one 
that has stood the test as a powerful and fuel-sav- 
ing Stove for Railroad Depots, Shops, Factories, 
Stores, &c. See references in our Heater Book. 

The unrivalled, economical, air-tight Cooking 
Stoves Confidence and Sentinel, are made only by 
us, as well as other Stoves of every description, for 
all parts of the world, 

SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
Proprietors of the National Stove Works, 
sep 17—13t No. 239 Water street, New York. 


ASON & CO., ENGRAVER3, PLATE- 

PRINTERS, AND STATIONERS, No. 907 

Chestnut street, Philadelphia.— Business, Visiting, 

and Wedding Cards engraved and printed in the 
first style. 

Every of Mason & Co.’s Engraving 

and Printing is done by themselves on the pre- 


By the same 
ts. 


mises. Orders from a djstance why executed. 
EDWARD MASON, 
nov 26—6m 8. H. FULTON. 


HE GREAT BENEFACTOR OF THE HOUSE- 
HOLD.—P. P. Srewarr’s Fuel Saving and 
a Producing Summer and Winter Air-tight 
Cooking Stove.—ForWood or Coal. Improved in 
1859 with new and extra large Flues. The fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the peculiarities of 
the Stewart Stove. 

Ist. Dorasiity.—It has been in use, in many 
instances, from fifteen to twenty years. 

2d. Capacity ror WorKx.—Ali culinary opera- 
tions may be carried on at the same time. In evi- 
dence of what it will accomplish, we allude to the 
fact that on each of several occasions a barrel of 
Jlour has been baked into bread with a single fire. 

3d. Economy 1n Fueu.—So perfect is its construc- 
tion, that its cost may be saved in fuel in from two 
to three years. 

4th. Jt does your work expeditiously and well, and 
may be regulated at pleasure to produce any tem- 
perature required in kitchen, without interfer- 
ence with the cooking. 

The Stewart Stove has the most perfect ventilated 
Oven of any stove now manufactured. 

The Stewart Stove supplies hot water for bathing 
pur $8 more economicolly than any range. 

Stewart Stove is furnished by all Agents on 
a trial of three months. 

The Stewart Stove is sold in all the principal 
cities and Towns in the Union. Small descriptive 
a sent free by mail, on application to the 

anufacturers, FULLER, WARREN & CO., 

Troy, New York, 
Proprietors of the Clinton Stove Works, and Man- 
facturers of Cooking, Parlour, and Office Stoves, 

Hollow Ware, &c., in every variety. oct 8—tf 


ANDOLPH’S UNEXCEPTIONABLE JUVE- 
NILE BOOKS.—Sent sy Prepaip, on 
Receipt or tHe Price. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 
From 12 tro 15 YEARS OF AGE. 
Rest and Unrest; by Cousin Kate. 75 cents. 
Watson’s Woods; by the author of “ Little Lea- 
ven.” 75 cents. 
Fidgetty Skeert; by the author of “Timid Lu- 
cy.” 50 cents. 
Kenneth and Hugh; or, Self-Mastery. 75 cents. 
Horace and May; or, Unconscious Influence. 
50 cents. 
Hope Campbell; or, Know Thyself. 50 cents. 
Lily Gordon, the Young Housekeeper. 50 cents. 
The Orphan Nieces; or, Duty and Inclination. 
50 cents. 
A Little Leaven, and What it Wrought in Mrs, 
Blake’s School. 60 cents. 
: The Flower of the Family. A Book for Girls. 


5 cents. 

Life of Oliver Cromwell. Edited by Dr. Houkes. 
75 cents. 
The Child’s Commentator on the Bible. By 


Cobbin. 2 vols. $2. 
Heart and Hand; by the author of “Fidgetty 
Skeert.” 50 cents. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE ADAPTED TO CHILDREN 
Frou 9 To 12 YEARS OF AGE. 


Stories of Other Lands. Seven Coloured Ilus- 
trations. 75 cents. 

Sydney Stuart; or, Love Seeketh Not Her Own. 
50 cents. 

Tabby’s Travels; or, the Holiday Adventures of 
a Kitten. 50 cents. 

The Babes in the Basket. 50 cents. 

Charlie Hubert; or, Consecrated Gifts, 35 cts. 

Only a Dandelion, and other Stories. 50 cents. 

The Cat and the Dog; or, Puss and the Captain. 
40 cents. 

The Pet Bird; by Cousin Alice. 40 cents. 

Aunt Friendly’s Library. 6 vols. in a box; con- 
ao rley, Ilatty and Marcus, Orange 
Seed, Bound Out, Little Musicians, Poor Little Joe 
set, $1.50. 

ittle Plays; for the Instruction and Amuse- 
mentof Little Folks. 35 cents. 

The Clover Glen Library. 6 vols. in a box; con- 
tainin lover Glen, — Gentle Gracie, 
eaners, Grafted Trees, Black Judy—6 vols., 

50. 


Henry and Bessie, and What They Did in the 
Country. 50 cents. 

Natural History in Stories for Little Children. 
40 cents. 

The Two Heaps, and what Miss Brown's Sab- 
bath-school Class did About Them. 25 cents. 


THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN 
From 6 To 9 YEARS OF AGE. 
Little Annie’s New, or Third Book. 45 cents. 
“  Susy’s Six Birthdays. 50 cents. 
“ “ Teachers. 50 cents. 
little Servants. 50 cents. 3 vols, 
in a box, $1.50. 
Coders: a Child’s Sunday Book. 409 cts, 
Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 16 Colour. 
lates. 50 cents. 
be Day of a Baby Boy. 35 cents. 
Pretty Poll; a Parrot’s Own History. 30 cents. 
Little Songs for Little People. Numerous cuts. 
50 cents. 
Published by 


ed 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH, 
683 Broadway, New York. 
On the receipt of the price, remitted in 
ee stamps or otherwise, any of the above will 
sent by mail prepaid, dec 


December 10, 1859. 


ADD, WEBSTER & CO'S SEWING MA.- 
CHINES havo received the First Premium 
ae Pennsylvania State Fair, justclosed. They 
— and gather without 
a alike both 

sides of the werk. 
Please read the following 

TESTIMONIALS. 
From Dr. A. E. Stocker, Phi 
Gevttemen—We have had one of 

Machines made under your patent in constant use 

since the first of January, 185%. I bad postponed 

for a long time the purchase of a Sewing Machine, 
in order that I might examine more minutely the 
machinery of the various patents offered for sale. 

The conclusion to which I arrived was that yours 

the /east liable to get out 

of ,and if out of order, the casiest to repair. 

That it is the most simple in its construction has 

been fully verified, but J Aave yet to see it out of 

order, or to need repair. 1 regard the use of a 

straight need/e in this Machine as expecially import- 

ant; for whilst | have heard persons who use the 

Machines which require a curved needle constant- 

ly complaining of the facility with which their 

needles were broken, I can fairly say we have had 
no such difficulties to contend with. Three needles 
only have been broken since its purchase, (now 
nearly nine months,) during which time three 

rsons at least have been instructed in the use of 
it. Without any disparagement to other Machines, 

I regard the one under your patent as the most 

perfect up to this time, and do not hesitate so to 

speak of it to my friends. Very respectfully 

yours, &c., Antuony E. Srockxer, M.D., 

1429 Walnut street. 
Philadelphia, September 10, 1859. 

Extract of a letter from Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, 
Secretary American regational Umon, to @ 
brother Cl n, dated Chelsea, Massachusetts, 
August 13, 1859. . 

Rev. axyp Dear Sin—Your letter, respectin 
Sewing Machines, has been received. I have ha 
one of Ladd, Webster & Co's in use in my family 
for more than seven months. Iam fully satisfied 
that it combines simplicity with strength; capa- 
bilities for a greater variety of work on a greater 
variety of materials, with perfect ease of working; 
a proper adjustment of part to part with reference 
to permanency, to seeping in order, as does no 
other sewing machine now before the public. I 
wish every minister's wife had one. Her friends 
can do nothing for her, to the same amonnt, that 
will so much help and bless her and her family 
as to give her one. The gentlemanly and Chris- 
tian proprietors make liberal discounts to cler- 
gymen, and are worthy the patronage they seek, 
not for this reason so much as because they offer 
fur sale the pest of those instruments which have 
become an institution for women. Very truly 
yours, Isaac P. Laxewortny. 


From Professor Le Conte of South Carolina College. 
GentLemen—The “Family Sewing Machine” 
which I purchased from you more than two years 
o has n in constant use during the whole of 
this period. Its operation has been in the Aighest 
degree satisfactory. In fact, the mechanical ar- 
rangements are so simple, and so little liable to 
get out of order, that during the time it has been 
in use in my family, no derangement of its ad- 
justments has occurred but what I could myself 
remedy in a few seconds. This simplicity of struc- 
ture is, in my opinion, the highest recommenda- 
tion of an instrument intended for such purposes, 
Yours very respectfully, Joan Le Conts. 
Extract from a Letter reccived from the Rev. C. M. 
Dodd, Missionary of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Forcign Missions at Smyrna, dated 
Smyrna, April 15th, 1859. © 
GentLemen—The Sewing Machine purchased of 
you has arrived safely, and is in operation. We 
are much pleased with it. There was not the least 
difficulty in starting it, and it has gone on sewing 
steadify and to our satisfaction; it is the first ma- 
chine up and working satisfactorily here; conse- 
quently we shall take pleasure in recommending 
your machine as decidedly preferable to others 
which have been sent by well known makers, and 
hope they may get into use here. Yours — 
Down. 


© Sewing 


E. M 
PRINCIPAL OFFIcks. 
No. 820 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
No. 17 Summer sireet, Boston. 
No. 500 Broadway, New York. 
No. 202 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
No. 6 West Fourth street, Cincinnati. 
oct 8—tf 


OOKING-GLASSES.—James 8. Eaare & Son, 
Manufacturers of Looking-Glasses, for Man- 
tles, Piers, and Side Walle, of every size, style and 


shape. 

Pier Tables, Cornices, Brackets, Console, of new 
and elegant designs; and 

Picture Frames, with frames for Portraits, Minia- 
tures, and Photographs, in every variety of style 
and price. Importers of Engravings, every new 
publication being received the moment of issue, and 
Oil Paintings from the studios of the best and most 
celebrated American and European Artists. 

A large Gallery of Paintings open at all times, 
free. Wholesale and Retail Sealers in Mahogan 
and Walnut framed Looking-Glasses, to whiek 
they invite the attention of country customers. 

JAMES 8. EARLE & SON, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
oct Opposite the Girard House. 


NSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO.—A Young 
Lady is desirous of obtaining Pupils for In- 
struction on the Piano. Terms Ten Dollars a quar- 
ter; would be willing to take payment in Groceries 
or Dry Goods. Apply at No. 1123 Wistar street, 
first street above Spring Garden, south side, Phil- 
adelphia. Best references given. oct 29—tf¥ 


IFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
—Tae Penn Murtvat Lire Insurance 
pany, North-east corner of Third and Dock streets, 
Philadelphia. Assets, $902,225.26. 
Insures lives for the whole term of life, —_ 
annuities and endowments, purchases life inter- 
ests in real estate, and makes all contracts depend- 
oo the contingencies of life. 
hey act as Executors, Administrators, Assignees, 
Trustees, and Guardians. 


TRUSTEES. 
Daniel L. Miller, William Martin, 
Benjamin Coates, James B. McFarland, 
Richard 8. Newbold, | Joseph H. Trotter, 
William P. Hacker, James Euston, 
William H. Kern, Theophilus Paulding, 
Samuel C. Huey, Edmund A. Souder, 
Charles Hallowell, Daniel L. Hutchinson, 


7 C. Townsend, | John W. Hornor, 
Rodo ~~ Kent, Elias 8. Archer, 
P. V. Dufion, Samuel J. Christian, 


William Robertson, Joseph M. Thomas, 
Warner M. Razin, John G. Brenner, 
Samuel 8. Stokes, P. 8. Michler, Easton. 
DANIAL L. MILLER, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, Vice-President. 
JOHN W. HORNOR, Secretary. sep 3—ly 


ORTHERN FIRE AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—WNo. 1 Moorgate street, London. 
—Established in 1836.—Subscribed Capital, $6,298,- 
800.—Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $2,194,111.— 
Annual Revenue, nearly $1,000,000. Office in 
Philadelphia, New Building, Philadelphia Bank.— 
LONDON DIRECTORS. 
G. Anderson, Sir Chas. R. McGrigor, 


Lord Ernest Bruce, M.P. Bart. 
William Westgarth. 


Thomas N. Farquhar, 
Duncan James ay 
WILLIAM MILLER, M.P., Chairman. 

A. P. FLETCHER, Secretary. 

EDWARD FUCHS, Vice-Secretary. 

This well-established and successful Company 
is prepared to effect Insurance against Loss or 
Damage by Fire, on Dwellings, Warehouses, Stores, 
Stocks of Goods, Ships and their Cargoes while in 

rt, and on Merchandise generally, not exceedin 
$30,000 on a single risk. On first-class Cotton an 
Woollen Mills, not exceeding $15,000 on any one 
risk. The Rates of Premium are moderate, and 
the conditions of Insurance are framed with the 
greatest 

The policies of the Northllen Assurance Company 
are not only guaranteed by a large Capital, but 
tlso by the unlimited personal responsibility of 
over One Thousand Shareholders. Losses promptly 
adjusted and paid, without reference to London. 

PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF REFERENCE. 
Messrs. Stuart and Brother. 

“ Myers, Claghorn & Co. 

ee William McKee & Co. 

“ McCutcheon & Collins. 

Smith, Williams & Co. 

Gaw, Macalester & Co. 

. James Graham & Co. 

as Jos. B. Mitchell, Esq., Pres. Mechanics B’k. 

“« James Dunlap, Esq., Pres. Union Bank. 

Hon. Wm. A. Porter, late Judge Supreme Court. 

NEW YORK REFERENCES. 
Messrs. Duncan, Sherman & Co. 

Abraham Bell’s Sons. 
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TERMS. 

Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six mouths, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis- 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 
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